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VILLAGE COURTSHIP. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


Tapping at the window, 
Peeping o’er the blind ;— 

"Tis really mest cng rem 
He never learns to mind! 

*T was only yester evening, 
As in the dark we sat, 

My mother ask’d me ry my 
‘* Pray, Mary, who is that ?” 
Who’s that indeed —you’re certain 
How much she made me start; 

Men seem to lose their wisdom 
Whene’er they lose their heart. 


Yes—there he is—I see him; 
The lamp his shadow throws 
Across the curtain’d window ; 
He’s stepping on his toes! 
He'll never think of tapping, 
Or making any din ;— ‘ 
A knock, though e’en the slightest, 
Is worse than looking in! 
Tap! tap!—would any think it? 
e never learns to mind ; 
Tis surely most surprising— 
He thinks my mother blind! 


’Tis plain I must go to him; 
It’s no use now to cough ;— 
I'll ope the door just softly, 
Tf but to send him off! 
*Tis well if from the door-step 
He be not shortly hurled— 
Oh, man, there ne’er was trouble 
Till he came in the world! 
Tapping at the window, 
And peeping o’er the blind; 
Oh, man, but you’re a treuble, 
And that we maidens find! 





BALLAD. 
BY MRS. FANNY KEMBLE,. 
The Lord’s son stood at the clear spring-head, 
The May on the other side, 
** And stretch me your lile hand,” he said, 
‘* For I must mount and ride. 


** And waft me a kiss across the brook, 
And a curl of your yellow hair; 

Come summer or winter, I ne’er shall look 
Again on your eyes so fair. 


‘** Bring me my coal-black steed, my squire, 
Bring Fleetfoot forth !” he cried ; 

‘** For three-score miles he must not tire, 
To bear me to my bridle. 


** His foot must be swift, though my heart be slow ; 
He carries me towards my sorrow ; 

To the earl’s proud daughter I made my vow, 
And I must wed her to-morrow.” 


The Lord’s son stood at the altar-stone— 
The Earl’s proud daughter near; 

‘* And what is that ring you have gotten on, 
That you kiss so oft and so dear?” 


‘Is it a ring of the yellow gold, 

Or something more precious and bright ? 
Give me that ring in my hand to hold, 

Or | plight ye no troth to-night.” 


“It is not a ring of the yellow gold, 
But something more precious and bright? 
But never shall hand, save my hand, hold 
his ring by day or night.” 


“And now I am your wedded wife. 
Give me the ring, I pray.”-- 

“‘You may take my lands, you may take my life, 
But never this ring away.” 


They sat at the board, and the lady bride 

a wine in a goblet poured ; 
And pledge me a health, sweet Sir,” she cried, 
** My husband and my lord.” 


The cup to his lips he had scarcely press’d, 
‘When he gesping drew his breath; 

His head sank down on his heaving breast, 
And he said, “It is death! It is death !-- 


‘Oh, bury me under the gay green shaw 
By the brook, ’neath the eee sod, 

Where last her blessed eyes I saw, 
Where her blessed feet last trod !” 





THE LOBSTERS. 
A FABLE, 

As a young Lobster roamed about, 
Itself and mother both being out, 
Their eyes at the same moment fell 
On a boiled Lobster’s scarlet shell. 
** Look,” said the younster ; “is it true 
That we might wear so bright a hue? 
No coral, if I trust mine eye, 
Can with its startling brilliance vie ; 
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While you and I must be content 

A dingy aspect to present.” 

‘* Proud heedless fool,” the parent cried ; 

** Know’st thou the penalty of pride ? 

Thetawdry finery you wish 

Has ruined that unhappy fish. 

The hue so much by you desired 

By his destruction was acquired. 

£0 be contented with your lot, 

Nor seek to change by going to pot.” 
Punch. 





EFFORTS OF A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH 
OF DESPAIR. 


Mr. Blackbrook lived in a world of his own. It was his pleasure to 
believe that men were phantoms ofaday. For life he had the utmost 
contempt. He pronounced it to be a breath, a sigh, a fleeting shadow. 
His perpetual theme was, that we are only here for a brief space of time. 
He likened the uncertainty of existence to all the most frightful ven- 
tures he could conjure up. He informed timid ladies that they were 
perpetually on the edge of a yawning abyss; and warned little boys 
that their laughter might be turned to tears and lamentation, at the 
shortest notice. Mr. Blackbrook was a welcome guest in a large seri- 
ous circle. From his youth he had shown a poetic leaning, of the most 
serious order. His muse was always in deep mourning—his poetic gum 
oozed only from his favourite graveyard. 

He thought “ L’Allegro” Milton’s worst performance : and declared 
that Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard” was too light and frivo 


lous. His life was not without its cares ; but, then, he revelled in his 
misfortunes. He was always prepossessed with a man who wore a hat- 
band. The owl was his favourite bird. A black cat was the only fe- 


line specimen he would admit to his sombre apartment ; and his gar- 
den was stocked with yew-trees. He revelled in the charm of melan- 
choly—he would not, if he could, be gay. His meditations raised him 
so great a height above his family, that little sympathy could exist be- 
tween them. Eternity so engaged him, that his brothers and sisters— 
mere phantoms—did not cost him much consideration. His youthful 
Lines to the Owl, in the course of which he called the bird in question 
‘* a solemn messenger,” ‘‘ a dread image of the moral darkness which 
surrounds us,” ‘* a welcome voice,” and “‘ a mysterious visitant,” in- 
dicated the peculiar turn of his mind. His determination to be miser- 
able was nothing short ofheroic. In his twenty-second year a relation 
left him a modest fortune. His friends flocked about him to congratu- 
late ; but they found him in a state of seraphic sorrow, searching 
out Pe er rhyme to the urn in which he had poetically deposited the 
ashes of his benefactor. On looking over the lines he had distilled 
from his prostrate heart, his friends, to their astonishment, discovered 
that he had alluded to the bequest in question in the most contemptu- 
ous strain :— 

Why leave to one thy velvet and thy dross, 

Whose wealth is boundless, and whose velvet’s moss ? 
So ran his poetic commentary. His boundless wealth consisted of in- 
tellectual treasures exclusively, and the sweet declaration that moss 
was his velvet, was meant to convey to the reader the simplicity and 
Arcadian nature of his habits. The relation who had the assurance to 
leave him a fortune, was dragged remorselessly through fifty lines as 
a punishment for his temerity. Yet, in a fit of abstraction, Mr. Black- 
wood hurried to Doctors’ Commons to prove the will; hereby display- 
ing his resignation to the horrible degree of comfort which the money 
assured to him. It was not for him, however, to forget that life was 
chequered with woe, that it was a vale of tears—a brief, trite, con- 
temptible matter. The gaiety of his house and relations horrified him ; 
they interfered, at every turn, with his melancholy mood. He sighed 
for the fate of Byron or Chatterton! Why was he doomed to have his 
three regular meals per diem ; to lie, at night, upon a feather-bed, and 
the recognised layers of mattresses ; to have a mew coat when he wan- 
ted one ; to have money continually in his pocket, and to be accepted 
when he made anoffer of marriage ? The fates were obviously against 
him. One of his sisters fellin love. How hopefully he watched the 
course of her passion! How fondly he lingered near, in the expecta- 
tion—the happy expectation-—of a lovers’ quarrel. But his sister had 
a sweet disposition—a mouth made to distil the gentlest and most ten- 
dev accents. 

The courtship progressed with unusual harmony on both sides. 
Only once did fortune appear to favour him. One evening, he obser- 
ved that the lovers avoided each other, and parted coldly. Now was 
his opportunity ; and in the still midnight, when all the members of 
his household were in bed, he took his seat in his chamber, and, by the 
midnight oil, tarew his soul into some plaintive lines. ‘* On a Sister’s 
Sorrow.” He mourned for her in hear -breaking syllables; likened 
her lover to an adder in an angel’s path ; dwelt on her quiet grey eyes, 
her stately proportions, and her classic face. He doomed her to years of 
quiet despair, and saw her fickle admirer the gayest of the gay. He con- 
cluded with the consoling intelligence, that he would go hand in hand 
with her along the darkened passage to the grave. His sister, how- 
ever, did not avail herself of this proffered companionship, but chose 
rather to be reconciled, and to marry her lover. 

Mr. Blackbrook found some consolation for this disappointment in 
the composition of an epithalamium of the most doleful character on 
the occasion of his sister’s marriage, in the course of which he informed 
her that Jove’s thunderbolts might be hurled at her husband’s head at 
any period.of the day; that we all must die; that the bride may bea 
widow on the morrow of her nuptials; and other equally cheerful 
truths. Yet at his sister’s wedding-breakfast, Mr. Blackbrook coquet- 
ted with the choice parts of a chicken, and drowned his sorrow ina de- 
lectable jelly. 

When for a short time he was betrayed into the expression of any 
cheerful sentiment, if he ever allowed that it was a fine day, he quickly 
relapsed into congenial gloom, and discovered that there might be a 
thunderstorin within the next half-hour. His only comfort was in the 
reflection that his maternal uncle’s family were consumptive. Here 
he,anticipated a fine field for the exercise of his poetic gifts, and, accor- 
dingly, when his aunt was gathered to her forefathers, her dutiful 
nephew laid a sheet of blank paper upon his desk, and settled himself 
down to write “‘a Dirge.” He began by attributing all the virtues to 
her—devoting about six lines te each separate virtue. Her person next 
engaged his attention, and he discovered, though none of her friends 
had ever remarked her surpassing loveliness, that her step was as the 
breath of the summer wind on flowers (certainly no gardener would 
have trusted her upon his box-borders) ; that she was fresh as Hebe 
(she always breakfasted in bed) ; that she had pearly teeth (her dentist 
had maliciously informed us that they were formed of the very best 
ivory); and, finally, that her general deportment was most charming 
—so charming that Mr.Blackbrook never dared trust himself in her 
seductive presence. Having proceeded thus far with his melancholy 
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duty, the poet ate a hearty supper of the heaviest cold pudding, and— 
we had pe written—went to bed—but we remember That Mr. Black- 
brook always “ retired to his solitary couch.” He rose betimes on the 
following morning, looking most poetically pale. His dreams had been 
of woe, and darkness, and death ; the pudding had had the desired ef- 
fect. Again he placed himself at his desk, and having read over the 
prefatory lines which we have endeavoured to describe, he threw his 
fragrant curl from his marble forehead, and thought of the funeral pall, 
the darkened hall,—of — acute, and the unstrung lute. He V ng his 
aunt’s sorrowing circle in every possible position of despair. He re 
resented his surviving uncle as threatening to pass the serene po 
of reason; he discovered that a dark tide rolled at the unhappy man’s 
feet ; that the sun itself would henceforth look dark to him; that he 
would never smile again; and that, in all probability, the shroud 
woulda soon enwrap his manly form. He next proceeded to describe 
minutely the pearly tears of his cousins, and the terrible darkness 
that had come over their bright young dreams. An affecting allusion 
to his own unfathomable grief on the occasion, was concluded by the 
hope that he might soon join his sainted aunt, though he had never 
0 a hem bt od pay her a ash while she lived in St. J apn 
ood. is touc was printed upon mourni > an 
distributed among Me. Blackbrook's State — 

The death of an aunt was an affecting incident, but still it fell short 
of the brink of despair. Mr. Blackbrook’s natural abiding-place wag 
the edge of a precipice, His muse must be fed on heroic sorrows, hope- 
less agony, and other poetical condiments of the same serious nature. 
The course of moderm life was too level for his impetuous spirit ; but 
in the absence of that terrible condition to which he aspired, he caught 
at every incident that could nerve the pinion of his muse for grander 
flights. A dead fly, which he found crushed between the leaves of a 
book, furnished him with a theme for one of his tenderest compositions. 
He speculated upon the probable career of the fly,—opined that it had 
alittle world of its own, a family, and a sense of the beautiful. This ef- 
fusion met with such fervent praise,that he followed it up by “* Thoughts 
on, Cheese Dust,” in which he dived into the mysteries of these animal- 
cule, and calculated the myriads of lives that were sacrificed to give a 
momentary enjoyment to the “‘ pampered palate of man.” His atten- 
tion was called, however, from these minor poetic considerations, to & 
matter approaching in its gravity to that heroic pitch of sorrow which 
he had sought so unsuécessfully hitherto. 

His cousin was drowned by the upsetting of a pleasure-boat. At 
such a calamity it was reasonable to despair—to refuse comfort—to 
leave his hair uncombed—to look constantly on the ground—to lose all 
appetite—to write flowing verse. Mr. Blackbrook entered upon his 
vocation with a full sease fits heroism. At least one hundred lines 
would be expected from him on so tremendous an occasion. The cat- 
astrophe was so poetical! The sea-weed might have been represented 
entangled in the gee tresses of the poor girl, had the accident hap- 
pened only a little nearer the Nore ; and the print of her fair form 
might have been faintly traced upon ‘the ribbed sea-sand.” This was 
unfortunate. In reality the ** melancholy occurrence” took place at 
Richmond. Mr. Blackbrook began by calling upon the willows of Rich- 
mond and its immediate vicinity to dip their tender branches in the 
stream in token of their grief. Mr. Blackbrook, felicitously remember- 
ing that Pope once lived not far from Richmond, next invoked that po- 
et’s shade, and begged the loan of his melodious rhythm. But the 
shade in question not answering to the summons,all that remained for 
the sorrowing poet to do was to take down his dictionary of rhymes, and 
tune his own lyre to its most mournfuicadences. He set to work. He 
called then the Thames a treaeherous stream ; he christened the wh 
a bark; he declared that when the pleasure-party embarked at Rich- 
mond Bridge, Death, the lean fellow, was standing upon the beach 
with his weapon upraised. Asterisks described the death ; and some 
of his friends declared this passage the best in the poem. He then 
went on to inform his readers that all was over; but by thisexpression 
the reader must not infer that the dirge was brought to a conclusion. 
By no means. Mr. Blackbrook had made up his mind that his state of 
despair required at least one hundred lines to give it adequate expres- 
sion. He had devoted twenty to the death of a fly—surely, then, a fe- 
male cousin deserved one hundred. This logical reflection spurred him 
on. He pulled down the blinds, and in a gloom that suited well with 
his forlorn state of mind, he begana picture of his eondition. 

With the aid of his dictionary, having asserted that the shroud en- 
wrapped a cousin’s form, he reflected that he envied the place of the . 
winding-sheet and was jealous of the worms. He felt thathe was warm- 
ing into the subject. He tried to think of the condition in which the 
remains of his relative would speedily be; and having carefully refer- 
red to an eminent medical work as to the length of time which the hu- 
man body requires to resolve itself into its original earth, (for he was 
precise in his statements,) he proceeded to describe, with heart-rending 
faithfulness, the various stages of this inevitable decay. That was 
true poetry. He declared that the worm would crawl upon those lips 
that the lover had fondly pressed, and that the hand which once touched 
the harp so magically was now motionless for ever. Having brought 
this tragic description to a conclusion, he proceeded to number the 
one that should spring from his cousin’s grave, and to promise 

at, 








from year to year, 
Roses shall flourish, moistened by a tear. 

This vow evidently eased his heart a little, and enabled him to conclude 
the poem in a more cheerful@spirit. He wound up with the reflection, 
that care was the lot of humanity, and that it was his duty to bear his 
proportion of the common load with a patient though bruised spirit. He 
felt that to complete his poetic destiny he ought to wander, none knew 
whither, and to turn up only at most unseasonable hours, and in most 
solemp yee. But unhappily he was informed that it was necessary 
he should remain on the spot for the proper management of his affairs, 
Fate would have it so. Why was he not allowed to pursue his destiny ? 
He was one day mentally bewailing the even tenour of his way, whena 
few kind friends suggested that , & should publish his effusions. At 
first he firmly refused. What was fame to himn—a hopeless, despairing 
man on the brink of the grave! His friends, however, pressed him in 
the end into compliance; and in due time Mr. Blackbrook’s “ Life- 
Drops from the Heart” were offered to the public for the price of ten 
shillings—little more than one shilling per drop. 

An eminent critic wrote the following opinion of our friend and his 

oetry :— 

P 6s We notice Mr. Blackbrook asthe representative of a school—the 
Doleful School. He draws terrible pictures ; but what are his materi- 
als? He does not write from the heart, inasmuch as, if he really felt 
that incessant agony, which is his everlasting theme, we should find in 
his performances some —. imagery—something with an individual 
stamp. We rather hold Mr. Blackbrook to be a very deliberate, vain, 
and calculating being, who takes advantage of a domestic calamity to 
display his knack ef verse-making ; who composedly turns a couplet on 
the coffin of bis mistress; whose sympathy and sensibility are only the 
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a masks of inordinate self-esteem. His view of the poetic is 
only worthy of an undertaker. He sees nature through black-crape 
veil. He describes graves w'th the minuteness of a body-snatcher ; 
and when he would be impressive is disgusting. You see the actor, not 
the poet. He admits you (for he cannot help it) behind the scenes. 
His rhymes are not the music of a poetic faculty ; but rather the jingle 
of a parrot. He is one of a popular school, however; and whi e the 
public buy his wares, he will continue to fashion them. Materialist to 
the back-bone, he simpers about the littleness of human dealings and 
human sympathies. He who pretends to be melted with pity over the 
fate of a fly, would use his mother’s tombstone as a writing-desk. He 
deals in buman sorrow, as his baker deals in loaves. Nervous dow- 
agers, who love tears and ‘dreadful descriptions ;’ who enjoy ‘ good 
ery; and who have the peculiar faculty of seeing the dark side of every 
thing, enjoy his dish of verses amazingly. To sensitive young ladies 
there is a terrible fascination in his inventories of the tomb and its ap- 
pendages; and children are afraid to walk about in the dark, after lis- 

to one of his effusions. The followers of his school include one 
or two formidable young ladies, who enter into descriptions of death— 
that is to say, the material part of death—with a minuteness that must 
excite the envy even of the most ingenious auctioneer. When bent 
upon a fresh composition, these terrible young poetesses, having killed 
a child, proceed to trace its journey to the tomb—its return to earth. 
How they gloat over the dire changes !—how systematically the painful 
portrait is with! In this they rival Chinese artists. And 
people of ill-regulated sympathy, who, —s within them all the 
elements of spiritual culture, are yet affected only by sensual appeals, 

these doleful effusions as the outpourings of true human suf- 








« Mr Blackbrook and his disciples are hapless materialists, verse- 
makers without a sense of the beautiful. They are patronised by those 
to whom they write down; and the effect of their lucubrations is to 
enchain the imagination, to debase the moral capacity, to weaken that 

ritual faith which disdains the horrors of the churchyard. Mr. 
lackbrook’s adventures in search of despair were undertaken, to our 
mind, in a cold-blooded spirit. A resolute determination to discover 
the gloomiest phase of every she f tnatter, a longing for the applause 
of a foolish clique, and a confused idea that Chatterton was a poet be- 
cause he perished miserably, while Byron owed his inspiration to his 
domestic unhappiness—make up that picture of a verse-writer which 
we have endeavoured to delineate, hen extraordinary vanity is 
allied to very ordinary ability, the combination is an unwholesome, 
ascetic, weak and deformed mind :—such a mind has Mr. Blackbrook. 
He endeavours to drag us intoa vault, when we would regard the hea- 
venly aspect of death. Ask him to solve the great mystery, and he 
= to the fading corpse, His tears suggest the use of onions; and 
is threats of self-destruction remind us of the rouge and Indian ink 
of an indifferent melo-dramatic actor. We have no respect for his 
misfortunes, since we find that he esteems them only as opportunities 
for display : we know that despair is welcome to him. He turns his 
back to the sun, and rejoices to see the length of shade he can throw 
upon the earth. Nature to him is only a vast charnel-house—so con- 
structed that he may sing a life-long requiem. He would have us 
journey through life with our eyes fixed upon the ground, scenting the 
sn of decay. But wiser men—poets of the soul—bid us look up to 
eaven, nor disdain, as we raise our heads, to mark the beauty of the 
lily—to gather, and with hearty thanks, the fragrance of the rose.” 
Household Words, 





AN EDITORIAL VISIT. 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


I was passing from my office one day, to indulge myself with a walk, 
when a little hard-faced old man, with a black coat, broad-brimmed 
hat, velvet breeches, shoes and buckles, and gold-headed cane, stopped 
me, standing directly in my path. lUlooked at him. He looked at me. 
I crossed my hands before me patiently, forced my features into a civil 
smile, and waited the development of his intentions ; not being dis- 
tinctly certain, from his firm, determined expression, whether he was 
“a ae of health or goblin damned,” and whether his intents were 
‘wicked or charitable”—that is, whether he came to discontinue or to 
subscribe, to pay a bill or present one, to offer a communication or a 
pistol, to shake me by the hand, or pull me by the nose. Editors now- 
a-days must ay eontheir guard. For my part, I am peaceable, 
and much attached to life, and should esteem it exceedingly disagreea- 
ble to be either shot or horsewhipped. I am not built for action, but 
love to sail in quiet waters ; cordially eschewing gales, waves, water- 
spouts, sea-serpents, earthquakes, tornadoes, and all such matters, 
both on sea and land. vw antipathy to a horsewhip is an inheritance 
from boyhood. It carried me across Cesar’s bridge, and through Virgil 
and Horace. I am indebted to it for a tolerable understanding of 
ammar, arithmetic, geography, and other occult sciences, It en- 
ightened me not a little upon many algebraic processes, which to 
speak truth, presented, otherwise, but slender claims to my considera- 
tion. It disciplined me imto an uniform propriety pf manners, and in- 
stilled into my bosom early rudiments of wisdom, and principles of 
virtue. In my maturer years, the contingencies of life fave hrust 
me rather abruptly, if not reluctantly, into the editorial fraternity, 
heaven bless them, I mean them no disrespect,) and in the same can- 
our which distinguishes my former acknowledgments, I confess that 
visions of this instrument have occasionally obtruded themselves some- 
what forcibly upon my fancy, in the paroxysms of an article, dampen- 
ing the glow of composition, and causing certain qualifying interlinea- 
tions an hay erasures, prompted by the representations of memory 
or the whispers of prudence. The reader must not fancy, from the 
form of my expression, that I have ever been horsewhipped. I have 
hitherto escaped, (for which heaven be praised !) although my horizon 
- been darkened by many a cloudy threat, and thundering denuncia- 
on. 

Nose-pulling is another disagreeable branch of the editorial business. 
To have any part of one pulled is annoying ; but there isa dignity about 
the nose perm even of observation or remark ; while the act of tak- 

hold of it with the thumb and finger is worse than murder, and can 
only be washed out with blood. Kicking, cuffing, being turned out of 
doors, be abused in the papers, &c. are bad, but these are mere 
minor considerations. Indeed, many of my brother editors rather pique 
themselves upon some of them, as a soldier does on the scars obtained 
in fighting the battles of his country; they fancy that, thereby, they 
are invested with claims upon their party, and suffer indefinite dreams 
of political eminence to be awakened in their bosoms. I have seen a 
fellow draw his hat fiercely down over his brow, and strut about, with 
insufferable importance, on the strength of having been thoroughly 
kicked by the enemy. 

This is a long digression, but it passed rapidly through my mind as 
the little, hard-faced old gentleman stood before me, looking at me 


, With a piercing glance, and a resolute air. At length, unlike a ghost, 


he spoke first. 

*© You are the editor ?” &c. 

A slight motion of acquiescence with my head, and an affirmative 
wave of my hand, a little leaning toward the majestic, announced to 

y unknown friend the accuracy of his conjecture. 

e little old gentleman's face relaxed—he,took off his broad-brim- 
med hat, and laid it down with his cane carefully on the table, then 
seized my hand and shook it heartily. People are so polite and friendly 
when about to ask a favour. 

“My dear sir,” said he, ‘this is a _ioeouse I have long sought 
vainly. You must know, sir, I am the editor of a theatrical weekly— 
a neat thing in its on oe pa the last number.” He fumbled about 
in his pocket, and produced a red-covered pamphlet. 

“TI have been some time publishing it, and though it is admitted by 
all acquainted with its merits, to be clearly the best thing of the kind 
ever started this side of the Atlantic, yet people do not seem to take 
much notice of it. Indeed, ~~ friends tell me that the public are not 
fully aware of its existence. Pray let me be indebted (o you for a no- 
tice. I wish to get fairly afloat. You see I have been too diflident 
about it. We modest fellows allow our inferiors to pass us often. I 
will leave this number with you. Pray, pray give it a good notice.” 

He a in my hands the eleventh number of the “North Ameri- 
can Thespian Magazine,” devoted to the drama, and also to literature, 
science, history, and thearts. On reading over the prospectas, I found 
it vastly comprehensive, embracing pretty much every subject in the 


world. Ifso extensive a pian were decently filled up in the details, | 
agazine” was certainly worth the’ 


the * North, American Thespian M 
annual subscription money, which was only one dollar. I said so under 
my “‘literary notices,” in the next impression of my journal ; and, 
altho Thad not actually read the work, yet it sparkled so with 
asterisks, dashes, and notes of admiration, that it looked interesting. 


I added in my critique, that it was elegantly got u , that itst raph- 
ical execution reflected credit on the publidiess. th re woe 
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be a grievous reproach to the city, that its editor was a scholar, 
writer, and a gentleman, and was favourably known to the literary 
Circles by the eloquence, wit, and feeling of his former productions. 
What those productions were, I should have been rather puzzled to 


say, never having read, or even heard of them. This, however, was 
the cant criticism of the day, which is so exorbitant and unmeaning, 
and so universally cast in one mould, that I was in some tribulation, on 
reading over the article in print, to find that I had omitted the words, 
‘native genius,” which possesses a kind of common-law right to a 
place in all articles on American literary productions. Forth, how- 
ever, it went to the world, and I experienced a philanthropic emotion 
in fancying how pleased the little, hard-faced, old gentleman would be 
with these flattering encomiums on his ‘‘ Thespian M ine.” 

The very day my paper was out, as I was sitting ‘‘ full fathom five” 
deep in an article on ‘“‘ The Advantages of Virtue,” (an interesting 
theme, upon my views of which I rather flattered myself,)I was start- 
led by three knocks at the door, and my ‘‘ Come in’ exhibited to view 
the broad-brimmed hat of the hard-faced old gentleman, with his breech- 
es, buckles, gold-headed cane, and all. He laid aside his hat and cane 
with the air of a man who has walked a great way, and means to rest 
himself a while. I was very busy. It was one of my inspired moments. 
Half of a brilliant idea was already committed to paper. There it lay 
—a fragment—a flower cut offin the bud—a mere outline—an embryo; 
and my imagination cooling like a piece of red-hot iron in the open air. 
I raised my eyes to the old gentleman, with a look of solemn silence, 
retaining my pen ready for action, with my little finger extended, and 
hinting, in every way, that I was “‘ noti’ the vein.” I kept my lips closed. 
I dipped the pen in the inkstand several times, and held it hovering over 
thesheet. It wouldnotdo. The old gentleman was not to be driven off 
his ground by shakes of the pen, ink-drops, or little fingers. He fum- 
bled about in his pockets, and drew forth the red covered ‘* North Ame- 
rican Thespian Magazine,” devoted to the drama, &c., number twelve. 
He wanted ‘“‘ a good notice. The last was rather general. I had 
copied nothing. That sort of critque did no good. He begged me to 
read this carefully—to analyse it—to give it a candid examination.” 
I was borne down by his emphatic manner; and being naturally of a 
civil deportment as well as, at that particular momont, in an impatient, 
feverish hurry to get on with my treatise on the ‘* Advantages of Vir- 
tue,” which I felt now oozing out of my subsiding brain with an alarm- 
ing rapidity, I promised to read, notice, investigate, analyse to the ut- 
termost extent of his wishes, or at least of my ability. 

I could scarcely keep myself screwed down to common courtesy till 
the moment of his departure ; a proceeding which he accomplished with 
& most commendable self-possession aad daliberete politeness. When 
he was fairly gone, I poked my head out, and called my boy. 

** Peter.” 

+s Biz.” 

‘* Did you see that little old gentleman, Peter ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** Should you know him again, Peter ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

* a if he ever come here again, Peter, tell him I am not in.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

I re-entered my little study, and closed the door after me with aslam, 
which could only have been perceptible to those who knew my ordinary 
still and mild manner. There might have been also a slight accent in 
my way of turning the key, and (candour is a merit!) I could not re- 
press a brief exclamation of displeasure at the little old gentleman 
with his magazine, who had broken in so provokingly upon my ‘‘ essay 
- virtue.” ‘ Virtue, or no virtue,” thought I, ‘I wish him to the 

My room is on the ground floor, and a window adjoining the street 
lets in upon me the light and air through a heavy qrimson curtain, near 
which I sit and scribble. I was just enlarging upon the necessity of 
resignation, while the frown yet lingered on my brow, and was writing 
myself into a more calm and complacent mood, when—another knock 
at the door. As I opened it, I heard Peter’s voice asserting, sturdily, 
that I had ‘* gone out.” Never dreaming of my old enemy, I betrayed 
too much of my person to withdraw, and I was recognised and pounced 
upon by the little old gentleman, who had come wr to inform me that 
he intended, as soun as the increase of his subscription would permit, 
to enlarge and improve the ‘‘ North American Thespian Magazine,” 
and to employ all the writers intown. ‘I intend also,” said he, and 
he was in the act of again laying aside that everlasting hat and cane, 
when acry of fire in the neighbourhood, and the smell of the burnin 
rafters attracted him into the street, where, as I feared, he escap 
unhurt. In many respects fires are calamities ; but I never saw a more 
forcible exemplification of Shakspeare’s remark, ‘‘ There is somé spirit 
of good in things evil,” than in the relief afforded me on the present 
occaasion. I wrote after that, with my doorlocked. This I knew was, 
from the confined air, prejudicial to | health; but what was Sree 
sy or consumption to that little hard-faced old gentleman—to those 
breeches-—to that broad-brimmed hat—to those buekles—to that gold- 
headed cane? 

«* Remember, Peter,” said I, the second morning after the foregoing, 
«© T have gone out.” 

“Where have you gone?” inquired Peter, with grave simplicity. 
‘They always ask me where you have gone, sir. The little man with 
the hat was here last night, and wanted to go after you.” 

** Forbid it, heaven! I have gone to Albany, Peter, on business.’’ 

I can hear in my room pretty much what passes in the adjoining one, 
where visitors first enter from the street. I had scarcely got comfort- 
ably seated, in a rare mood for poetry, giving the last touches to a po- 
em, which, whatever might be the merits of Byron and Moore, I did not 
think altogether indifferent, when I heard the little old gentleman's 
voice inquiring for me. 

‘*T must see him; I have important business,” it said. 

‘* He has gone out,” replied Peter, in an under tone, in which I could 
detect the consciousness that he was uttering a bouncer. 

‘** But I must see him,” said the voice. 

** The scoundrel!” muttered I. 

‘* He is not in town, sir,” said Peter. 

‘*T will not detain him a single minute. It is of the greatest im- 
portance. He would be very sorry, very, should he miss me ” 

I held my breath—there was a pause—I gave myself up for lost— 
when Peter replied firmly, 

** Heis in ‘Albany, sir. Went off at five o’clock this morning.” 

** Be back soon ?” 

** Don’t know.” 

** Where does he stay ?” 

** Don’t know.” 

“Pll call to-morrow.” 

I heard his retreating footsteps, ani inwardly resolved to give Peter 
a half-dollar, although he deserved to be horsewhipped for his readi- 
ness at deception. I laughed aloud triumphantly, and slapped my hand 
down upon my knee with the feelings of a fugitive debtor, who, hotly 
pursued by a sheriff's officer, escapes over the line into another county 
and snaps his fingers at Monsieur Bailiff. I was aroused from my mer- 
ry mood of reverie by a touch on my shoulder. I turnedsuddenly. It 
was the hard-faced little old gentleman, peeping in fromthe street. His 
broad-brimmed hat and two-thirds of his face were just lifted above 
the window-sill. He was evidently standing on tiptoe; and the win- 
dow being open, he had put aside the curtain, and was soliciting my at- 
tention with the end of his cane. 

“Ah!” said he, “is it you? Well I thought it was you, though I 
wasn’t sure. I won’tinterrupt you. Here are the proofs of number 
thirteen; you'll find something glorious in that—just the thing for you 
—don’t forget me next week—-good bye. I'll see you again in a day or 
two.” 

I shall not cast a gloom over my readers by dwelling upon my feel- 
ings. Surely, surely, there are sympathetic bosoms among them. To 
them I appeal. Isaid nothing. Few could have detected anything vi- 
olent or extraordinary in my manner, as I took the proofs from the end 
of the little old gentleman’s cane, and laid them calmly onthe table. I 
did not write any more on “‘ virtue” that morning. It was out of the 
question. Indeed, my mind scarcely recovered from the shock for sev- 
eral days 

When my nerves are in any way irritated, I find a walk in the woods 
& soothing and agreeable sedative. Accordingly, the next afternoon, I 
wound up the affairs of the day earlier than usual, and set out for a 








ramble through the groves and along the shore of Hoboken. I was 
svon on one of the abrupt acclivities, where, through the deep rich 
foliage of the interwining branches, I overlooked the Hudson, the wide 
bay, andthe superb, steepled city, stretching in a level line of magnifi- 
cence upon the shining waters, softened with an overhanging canopy of 
thin haze. I gazed at the picture, and contemplated the rivalry of na- 
ture with art, striving which could most delight. As my eye moved 
from ship to ship, from island to island, and from shore to shore—now 





at its failure would | Teposing on the distant blue, then revelling in the nearer luxuriance of 











i 
the forest green, I heard a step in the , and a little ragged f, 
came up ond asked me if I was the edi tor of the . ee — 
re lying to him affirmatively, when his words arrested my attention 
« A little gentleman with hat and cane,” he said, “had been inguir. | 
ing for the editor, &c., at the adjoining hotel, and had given him six. 
pence to run up into the weods and find him.”’ 

I rushed precipitately, as I thought, into the thickest recesses of th, 
wood. The path, however, being vay circuitous, I suddenly came into 
it, and nearly ran against a person whom it needed no second glance to 
recognise, although his back was luckily toward me. The hat, the 
breeches, the cane, were enough. If not, part of a red-covered pamph. 
let, sticking out of the coat-pocket, was. ‘It must be number thirteen ! 
I exclaimed; and as the little old gentleman was sauntering north, | 
shaped my course with all ible celerity in a southerly direction, 

In order to protect myself for the future, I took precautionary mea. 
sures; and in addition to having myself denied, I kept the window down 
and made my egress and ingress through a door round the corner, as 
Peter told me he had several times seen the little old gentleman, with a 
package in his hand, standing opposite to one through which we usually 
entered, and looking at the office wistfully. 

By means of these arrangements, I succeeded in preserving my soli. 
tude inviolate, when, to my indignation, I received severa lletters from 
different parts of the country written by my friends, and pressing upon 
me, at the solicitation of the little old gentleman, the propriety of giv. 
ing the “ Thespian Magazine’ a good notice. I tore the etters, each 
one as [ read them, into three pieces, and dropped them under the ta. 
ble. Business calling me, soon after, to Philadelphia, I stepped on 
board the steamboat, exhilarated with the idea that I was to have at 
least two or three weeks respite. I reached the place of my destination 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. It was lovely weather. The water 
spread out like unrippled glass, and the sky was painted with a thou. 
sand yee ge | shadows of crimson and gold. The boat touched the 
shore, and while I was watching the change of a lovely cloud, I heard 
the splash of a heavy body plunged into the water. i sudden sensa- 
tion ran along the crowd, which rushed from all quarters towards the 
spet; the ladies shrieked and turned away their heads ; and I perceived 
that a man had fallen from the deck, and was struggling in the tide, 
with only one hand held convulsively above the surface. Being a 
practised swimmer, [ hesitated not a moment, but flung off my hat and 
coat, and sprang to his rescue. With some difficulty I succeeded in 
bearing him to a boat and dragging him from the stream. I had no 
sooner done so, than to my horror and astonishment I found I had sa- 
ved the little hard-faced old gentleman. His snuff-coloured breeches 
were dripping before me—his broad- brimmed hat floated on the current 
—but his cane (thank heaven!) had sunk for ever. He suffered no 
other ill consequences from the catastrophe than some injury to his 
garments and the loss of hiscane. isgratitude for my exertions knew 
no bounds. He assured me of his conviction that the slight acquaint- 
ance previously rpms apt ome us would now be ripened into intima. 
cy, and informed me of his intention to lodge at the same hotel with me. 
He had come to Philadelphia to see about a plate for his sixteenth num- 
ber, which was to surpass all its predecessors, and of which he would 
let me have an early copy, that I might notice it as it deserved. 

Sharpe’s London Magazine. 





THE STORY OF FINE-EAR. 


Ten or twelve years ago, there was, in the prison at Brest, a wan sen- 
tenced for life to the galleys. I do not know the exact nature of his 
crime, but it was something very atrocious. Inever heard, either, 
what his former condition of life had been ; for even his name had pass- 
ed into oblivion, and he was recognised only by anumber. Although 
his features were naturally well formed, their expression was horrible; 
every dark and evil passion seemed to have left its impress there; and 
his character fully corresponded to its outward indications. Mutinous, 
gloomy, and revengeful, he had often hazarded his lifein desperate at- 
tempts to escape, which hitherto had proved abortive. Once, during 
winter, he succeeded in gaining the fields, and supported, for several 
days, the extremity of cold and hunger. He was found, at length, half 
frozen and insensible under a tree and brought back to prison, where, 
with difficulty, he was restored to life. The ward-master watched him 
more closely, and — ed him more severely by far, than the other 
prisoners, while a double chain was added to his heavy fetters. Sever- 
al times he attempted suicide, but failed, through the vigilance of his 
guards. The only results of his experiments in this line were an asth- 
ma, caused by a nail which he hammered into his chest, and the loss of 
an arm, which he fractured in leaping offa high wall. After suffering 
amputation, and a six months’ sojourn in the hospital, he returned to 
his hopeless life-long task-work. 

One day, this man’s fierce humour seemed softened. R After the hours 
of labour, he seated himself, with the companion in misery to whom he 
was chained, in a corner of the court; and his repulsive countenance 
assumed a mild expression. Words of tenderness were uttered by the 
lips which heretofore had opened only to blaspheme : and with his head 
bent down, he watched some object concealed in his bosom. 

The guards looked at him with disquietude, believing he had some 
weapon hidden within his clothes; and two of them approaching him 
atealthily from behind, seized him ie and began to search him, 
before he could make any resistance. Finding himself completely in 
their power, the convict exclaimed: ‘*Oh, don’t kill him! Pray don’t 
kill him!” 

As he spoke, one of the guards had gained possession of a large rat, 
which the felon had kept next his bosom. 

“Don’t kill him!” he repeated. ‘ Beat me; chain me; do what you 
like with me; but don’t hurt my poor rat! Don’t squeeze him so be- 
eer your fingers! Ifyou will not give him back to me, let him go 

ee 1" — 

And while he spoke, for the first time, probably, since his childhood, 
tears filled his eyes, and ran down his cheeks. 

Rough and hardened men as were the guards, they could not listen to 
the convict, and see his tears, without some feeling of compassion. He 
who was about to strangle the rat, opened his fingers and let it fall to 
the ground. The terrified animal fled with the speed peculiar to its 
species, and disappeared behind a pile of beams and rubbish. 

The felon wiped away his tears, looked after the rat, and scarcely 
breathed until he had seen it out of danger. Then he rose, and silent- 
ly, with the old savage look, followed his companion in bonds, and lay 
down with him on their iron bedstead, where a ring and chain fastened 
them to a massive bar of the same metal. 

Next Leryn» on his way to work, the convict, whose pale face 
showed that he had passed a sleepless night, cast an anxious, troubled 
glance towards the pile of wood, and gave a low, peculiar call, to which 
nothing replied. One of his comrades uttered some harmless jest on 
the loss of his favourite; and the reply was a furious blow, which fel- 
led the speaker, and drew down on the offender a severe chastisement 
from the taskmaster. 

Arrived at the place of labour, he worked with a sort of feverish 
ardour, as though trying to give vent to his st emotion; and, 
while stooping over a large beam, which he and sorae others were try- 
ing to raise, he felt something gently tickle his cheek. He turned 
round, and gavea shout of joy. There, on his shoulder, was the only 
friend he had in the world—his rat!—who, with marvellous instinct, 
had found him out, and crept gently up to his face. He took the ani- 
mal in his hands, covered it with kisses, placed it within his nest, and 
then, addressing the head gaoler, who happened to pass by at the mo- 
ment, he said: 

* Sir, if you allow me to keep this rat, I will solemnly promise to 
submit to you in everything, and never again to incur punishment.” 

The ruler gave a sign of acquiesence, and passed on. The convict 
opened his shirt, to give one more fond look at his faithful pet, and then 
contentedly resumed his labour. ; 

That which neither threats nor imprisoment, the scourge nor the chain 
could effect, was accomplished, and rapidly, by the influence of Jove, 
though its object was one of the most despised amongst animals. From 
the moment when the formidable convict was permitted to cherish his 
pet night and day in his bosom, he became the most tractable and well- 
conducted man in the prison. His Herculean strength, and his moral 
energy, were both employed toassist the governors in maintaining peace 
and subordination. Fine-Ear, so he called his rat, was the object of 
his unceasing tenderness. He fed it before he tasted each meal, and 
would rather fast entirely than allow it to be hungry. He spent his 
brief hours of respite from toil in making various little fancy articles, 
which he sold, in order to procure dainties which Fine-Ear liked,— 
gingerbread and sugar, for example. Often, during the period of toil, 
the convict would smile witd delight when his little friend, creeping 
from its nestling place, would rub its soft fur against his cheek. But 
when, on a fine sunshiny day, the rat took up his position on the groun" 
smoothed his coat, combed his long moustaches with his sharp nails, and 
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dressed his long ears with his delicate paws, his master would testif: 


the utmost delight, and exchange tender glances with the black, roguis 
eyes, of Master Fine-Ear. ; : 
The latter, confiding in his patron’s care and protection, went, came, 
rted or stood still, certain that no one would injure him; for to 
wash a hair of the rat’s whisker would be to incur a terrible penalty. 
One day, for having thrown a pebble at him, a prisoner was forced to 
gpend a week in hospital, ere he recovered the effects of a blow bestowed 
02 him by Fine-Ear’s master. 
The animal soon learned to know the sound of the dinner-bell, and 
jumped with delight on the convict when he heard the welcome sum- 
mons 


Four years passed on in this manner, when one day poor Fine-Ear 
was attacked by a cat, which had found her way into the workshop, 
and received several deep wounds before his master, flying to the res- 
cue, seized the feline foe, and uctually tore her to pieces. 

The recovery of the rat was tedious. a the next month the 
convict was occupied in dressing his wounds. It was strange the iu- 
terest which every one connected with the prison took in Fine-Ear’s 
misfortune. Not only did the guards and turnkeys 5 ak of it as the 
topic of the day, but the hospital nurses furnished plasters and ban- 
dages for the wounds; and even the surgeon condescended to prescribe 

im. 
“ length the animal recovered his strength ‘and gaiety, save that 
one of his hind paws dragged a little, and the cicatrice still disfigured 
his skin. He was more tame and affectionate than ever, but the sight 
of a cat was sufficient to throw his master into paroxysm of rage, 
and, running after the unlucky puss, he would, if possible, catch and 
oy her. 
bay yn pleasure was in store for the convict. Thanks to his good 
conduct during the past four years, his sentence of imprisonment for 
life had been commuted into twenty years, in which were to be included 
the fifteen already spent in prison. ; 

«Thank God!” he cried, ‘*‘ under His mercy it is to Fine-Ear I owe 
this happiness!” and he kissed the animal with transport. Five years 
still remained to be passed in toilsome imprisonment, but they were 
cut short in an unlooked-for manner. : 

One day, ® mutinous party of felons succeeded in seizing a turnkey, 
and having shut him up with themselves in one of the dormitories, they 
threatened to put him to death if all their demands were not instantly 
complied with, and a full amnesty granted for this revolt. 

Fine-Ear’s master, who had taken no part in the uproar, stood 
silently behind the officials and the soldiers, who were ready to fire on 

the insurgents. Just as the attack was about to commence, he ap- 

roached the chief supsrintendent, and said a few words to him ina 

ow voice. 

‘I accept your offer,” replied the governor: ‘‘ Remember, you risk 
your life; but if you succeed, I pledge my word that you shall be 
strongly recommended to the government for unconditional pardon, 
this very night.” 

The convict drew forth Fine-Ear from his bosom, kissed him several 
times, and then placing him within the vest of a young fellow-prisoner 
with whom the rat was already familiar, he said in a broken voice :— 

“Jf I do not return, be kind to him, and love him as I have loved 
him.” ‘ 

Then, having armed himself with an enormous bar of iron, he march- 
ed with a determined step to the dormitory, without regarding the 
missiles which the rebels hurled at his head. With a few blows of 
his bar, he made the door fly open, and darting into the room, he over- 
turned those who opposed his entrance, threw down his weapon, and 
seizing the turnkey, put him, or rather flung him, out safe and sound 
into the passage. 

While in the act of covering the man’s escape from the infuriated 
convicts, he suddenly fell to the ground, bathed in blood. One of the 
wretches had lifted the iron bar and struck down with it his heroic 
comrade. 

He was carried dying to the hospital, and, ere he breathed his last, 
he uttered one word—it was “‘ Fine-Ear !” 

Must I tell it? the rat appeared restless and unhappy for a few days, 
but he soon forgot his master, and began to testify the same affection 
for his new owner that he had formerly shown to him who was dead. 

Fine-Ear still lives, fat and sleek, and strong; indeed, he no longer 
fears his feline enemies, and has actually succeeded in killing a fuil- 
grown cat and three kittens. But, he no longer remembers the dead, 
nor regards the sound of his master’s number, which formerly used to 
nom him prick up his ears and run from one end of the court to the 
, Does it only prove that rats, as well as men, may be ungrateful? Or 

is it & little illustration of the wise and merciful arrangement, that tho 
world must go on, die who will ? 





THE LONE STAR. 
VIII. —THE LEAK. 


It was quite clear that the lull which had taken place in the storm 
was to be of brief duration. As evening drew in, the wind rose again, 
the dark and gloomy sky once more appeared to weigh upon the tall 
masts of the brig, and everything presaged a terrible and horrible night. 
Sail was gradually taken in under the orders of Sir Reginald, who had 
constituted himself commander, now that Captain Montrose was lying 
on a bed of sickness. All hands, after snatching a brief instant of 
repose, came on deck, and prepared for the renewed battle with the 
ee 0 Two men, by way of precaution, were already placed at the 
wheel. 

Not astar,nor a glimpse ofthe moon, which, however, had long since 
tisen, could be seen. The sun had gone down in a deep bank of clouds 
of an angry red, and not one of the signs that encourage the mariner 
could be distinguished. The rigging began to quiver and shake under 
the force of the breeze, and then the gale was uponthem. The howling 
of the wind through the shrouds, backstays, and flying gear, was fear- 
ful Nothing can convey an idea of its sound but the supposed screech- 
ing of unhappy spirits, while the shaking of the masts and yards added 
to the wild caaracter of the uproar. very plank, too, in the brig 
creaked and groaned, while a man must have bawled loud, indeed, to 
have made himself heard in all this tumult. 

_ Eleanor, who could never remain below during a storm, wrapped up 
in cloaks, and with a tarpaulin around her besides, held on to a belay- 
ing-pin with one hand, and toa gun with the other. Sir Reginald 
stood beside her, gazing at the heavens, and occasionally giving some 
brief order, which the men abeyed with sombre gras A 

_ “‘ Try the well,” whispered he to the carpenter suddenly, speaking 
in & low and cautious tone, from certain knowledge of the fact, that no 
terror is greater for the sailor than the presence of a leak. 

The carpenter went to the pumps and measured the depth of water. 

“* Two feet of water sir,” he replied in an equally low tone, not un- 
mingled with terror. 

“Rig the pumps,” continued Sir Reginald ; ‘boys, divide yourselves 
into two gengs; there isa little water in the hold from the straining 
of the vessel, but half an hour’s spell will set that to rights.” 

The men did as they were ordered, and each gang pon a quarter of 
an hour. The storm seemed, however, to increase in ury. Themen 
at the wheel were bound to keep their attention awake to every move- 
ment of the brig, which at times seemed almost ungovernable The dark- 
hess increased, and the vessel seemed absolutely sailing in a sea of ink. 
Suddenly the whole scene was illumined by a bright flash of lighting ; 
every rope and spar became distinctly visible, while the Lone Star 
Could be distinguished at some distance crossing the foaming crest of 
awave. Presently rain, too, began to fall in torrents so heavy and 
nnceasing, as even to beat down the raging waters, and slightly to di- 
minish the relling and pitching ofthe Royal Charley. 

_‘‘ Sound the well once more,” said Sir Reginald again, at the expira- 
tion of an hour, addressing the carpenter. 

* Two feet six inches, sir,” presently replied the man in alow and 
despairing tone. 

P “Keep at them, boys,” said the captain of the Lone Star in a cheer- 

ai tone, though his heart sank within him. But he knew the vast im- 
portance of keeping up the men’s spirits. “ Courage! the storm shows 
signs of abating, and the water is being got under.” 
bid @ then, without further speech, headed the fresh gang himself, after 
hi ding the steward distribute a free ration of spirts to the men who 

ad just left off pumping. But though all went cheerfully enough to 
Work, both crew and passengers, they could not but see that Sir Re- 
ginald was simply speaking to encourage them, and keep up their 
Spirits. They all felt the desolating influence of the fact, that the ship 

Was filling with water The storm may rage, the wind howl, the light- 
Ding flash. the thunder roll, and yet the sailor will have confidence in 
b+ ene tly wage . : yt when ag ~ feels that water is within the 

’ ts very feet, his courage fails him, i 
hold Wipen his heart. ag s him, and despair takes fast 





About midnight the storm seemed still further to increase. Huge 
waves rolling furiously behind the brig threatened every instant to 
break over the stern-poop of the vessel, one of the greatest dangers of 
a tempest of long duration on the deep. The vessel laboured heavily 
in the trough of the sea, then upon mountain waves, and seemed at 
every plunge about to rise no more. Not a word had been spoken for 
along time. On all sides nothing could be seen but torrents of white 
foam, illumined every now and then by vivid flashes of sheet-lightning 
The men were still at the pumps. vg | at midnight Sir eaee-4 
again commanded an inspection of the well, which now showed four 
feet of water in the hold. The men stood aloof, and refused to work. 

‘«‘ Bear a hand, my gallant boys,” cried Sir Reginald ; “it wants but 
four hours to daylight, and then we can leave the brig to its fate, and 

o on board the Lone Star. It is but to keep the ship afloat for a few 

ours. Steward, give the men cold meat, bread, and Hollands, and 
then all hands to the pumps. Overboard with the first man that 
flinches!” 

The captain of the Lone Star spoke with intense energy. There was 
a double tone of persuasion and command in his words, which had its 
effect, and, despite the gloomy night, the dreadful beating of the storm, 
the rolling and pitching of the vessel, the men, after rapidly devourin 
the welcome refreshment offered, again separated into two gangs, an 
prepared for work 

‘I think,” said the soldier commander, addressing the carpenter, 
“ifshe were lightened of her masts, she would strain less, and make 
less water.” 

** Very likely, sir.” 

** Hand me an axe.” 

The axe was given him. 


“Starboard your helm, boys—keep her away a point. Look alive! 
Steady !—so !” 
This order given, both he and the carpenter sprang to windward, and 


began hocking at the shrouds and stays, while others did the same for- 
ward. Very little time was needed to cut away the strained ropes, 
and their cracking was soon heard 

‘+ Look out below!” thundered Sir Reginald, and the next minute 
the two masts broke off at the main and foretop, and hung to leeward. 
They were not, however, loose. Numerous bolts and ropes still held 
them on, and the brig lay down on one side in a very fearful manner. 
The four who had axes in their hands sprang up the rigging, clung 
firmly to the rattlings, and though almost blown off by the violence of 
the gale, succeeded in gaining the tops. A few well-directed blows 
soon sent the masts swimming alongside. They all then descended, 
and proceeded to sever the ropes which attached the spars to the ship 
to leeward. 

The Royal Charley seemed visibly eased. She roiled still, but more 
lightly, and at two o'clock an examination of the well showed no in- 
crease of water in the hold. Still there was n> abatement in the storm, 
and when in the morning the remnant on the wreck looked around 
them, and saw, about a mile off, the Lone Star skimming the waters 
like a duck, all wished themselves on board. It was clear that no boat 
could live in such a sea, but Sir Reginald, after making a signal to the 
schooner to come down upon them, began devising some means of escape. 
Presently a sweet smile floated on his face as a memory of childhood 
came upon him, andhe bade the men look for a flexible but strong piece 
of wood for him. This was readily found, and converted into a bow. 
Arrows were rudely manufactured by the carpenter in a few minutes. 
Sir Reginald himselt attached a leaden point to one, and a piece of rag 
by way of feathers. To the whole he attached a long piece of strong 
twine, to which in turn was fastened an immense and powerful cable. 

In a very short time the Lone Star was, as directed by her comman- 
der, dashing close under the stern of the brig. Sir Reginald drew his 
bow, let fly, and the arrow, after twisting and twirling a little in the 
air, fell right on the deck of the Lone Star, and was seized by some of 
the men. A rapid movement of the schooner’s helm then brought her 
nearer still, and before the raging sea could separate them, the cable 
was fast. A communication was at once established between the ves- 
sels, another smaller rope was passed, and the wounded, fastened in 
hammocks, were rapidly pulled over to the deck of the Lone Star. The 
passage, however, was long and tedious; and when a whole hour had 

assed, there still remained on the deck of the Royal Charley Sir 

eginald, Eleanor, and Josh, who was at the wheel. 

“Go,” said the captain to the mulatto; ‘* you can then pull me over, 
with thelady in my arms. Bid them pull gently.” 

‘* Me go last,” replied the black sullenly. 

Sir Reginald advanced menacingly towards Josh; he left the wheel ; 
the brig, abandoned to itself, gave a fearful lurch, and all three were 
cast from their feet. When they regained their footing, they found 
that the shock had parted the cable—that the Lone Star was edging 
away to leeward, without any—the remotest chance of making back to 
them. They heard the frantic shouts of the men; they saw the sweeps 
put out; but allin vain. The elements had still too much power, and 
the devoted trio remained on hoard the Royal Charley, at the mercy of 
the gale. 

IX.—-ALONE. 

The position of our three adventurers was now apparently of che 
most painful, hopeless, and dreary character. They were alone, on 
board of a wreck, which was evidently fast filling with water. They 
were totally unable to manage it for any length of time. Sir Reginald 
and Josh, however, to gain a mement’s reflection and rest, lashed the 
helm amidships, which kept the brig dead before the wind, and then 
held counsel. Eleanor sat in a state of perfect stupor on the deck. 
The Lone Star was already far away to leeward, still making desper- 
ate efforts to get to windward, a position it had hitherto nearly always 
kept ; but the experienced eyes of the two men plainly told them that 
all its efforts were vain. 

‘* What you tink we do, massa, now?” said Josh with a sullen and 
almost insolent grin. 

‘* Put our trust in our courage and energy,” replied the ex-Common- 
wealth man. ‘* The storm has nearly exhausted its fury ; the leak 
may not increase so rapidly as we fear ; and if it does, why, we must 
get a boatinto the water, and try our fortune there ”’ 

** The ship him sink, certain,” continued the mulatto, who, however, 
spoke as if his thoughts were elsewhere. 

** The ship will not certainly sink. See, the wind is already less, 
though the waves run mountains high. Gotothehelm. We will each 
take it in half-hour spells.” 

The mulatto obeyed, and Sir Reginald approached the young girl. 

** Eleanor, this isa very terrible positioa for you ; but have faith and 
hope Perhaps we may be better off than we imagine. If the storm con- 
tinues to abate, we shall escape with perfect ease. We are not two hun- 
dred miles from land, and the jolly-boat will take us that distance with- 
out any difficulty.” 

** Weshall never see land again,” replied Eleanor in a sumbre tone ; 
‘* fate is aguinst us.” 

‘* Eleanor, never despair, never despond. It is the sure vanguard of 
failure, as confidence is the almost sure basis of success. We have still 


a good brig, eho too hastily abandoned, under our feet. To speak | 


frankly, Miss Bowen, I have little dread ofsinking. I saw that the leak 
disheartened and discouraged the men, so I, in self-defence, proposed a 
transfer to the Lone Star. But I see no sign of the depth of water in- 
creasing.” . 

‘* Nay, give me not vain hope. I am now resigned to all. Reginald, 
my father is dead : those whom I love are under the ban of fearful sus- 
picions ; what, then, is life to me ?” 

‘“* What life is to all created beings—the most glorious and brightest 
of things, Eleanor. Never despise life It has far more honey than bit- 
ters in it, if we but seek the sweets. Eleanor, live in hope of happy 
days. My dearest girl, put faith in one who never lied. You will yet 
be my proud and happy wife—yet be revered and loved by ali around 
(Z- The picture is before me, clear and distinct. I see it, I feel it, I 

mow it!” 

The convinced and corfident tone of Reginald roused Eleanor, She 
held out her hand to him with a faint smile, while her eyes, beaming 
with hope and renewed life, were fixed upon his face with an expression 
which even at that moment made his heart leap. He addeda few more 
words of consvlation and comfort, and then again, like a general pre- 
paring for a battle, reviewed the elements. The Lone Star was still 
to be seen, this time with sail upon her, beating up towards the brig, 
but with very little chance of making it. The Roya/ Charley was dead 
to windward of her, the gale still very violent, the sea heavy ; and Sir 
Reginald knew well that his faithful schooner would make more lee- 
i — she would gain ground on each tack. He gave up all hope on 
this side. 

His first thought, then, was for provisions. The wheel was again 
securely lashed amidships, and both Josh and Sir ——— proceeded 
to lay by all that was necessary for acruise. Bread, meat, a little 


wine, a keg of water, with as many bottles as they could fill, and a few 
odds and ends, were put in asecure and convenient place. 


Alongside 














———————————— 
these they placed a short mast, a sail, a compass, and two of oars, 
some boat-cloaks, a spare sail, and a small prt . The soldies did 
not forget some pistols, and powder and ball. He then bade Josh look 
to himself; but the mulatto contented himself with a small bandle, 
which he placed in a locker under a seat by the stern with every mark 
of care and caution. 

Meanwhile the storm sensibly abated. 

** Go below, Josh, and fetch the captain’s spy-glass,” suddenly ex- 
claimed the captain of the Lone Star ; “‘ and look in his drawers : I 
think there are a few doubloons there, which you may have if you can 
find them.” 

The eyes of the mulatto flashed like fire, and he went below ; while 
Sir Reginald advanced towards the wheel. As he passed the locker in 
which the negro’s bundle was placed, he put his hand in and lifted it. 
He smiled as he laid it down ; but a strange smile, such as puzzled Elea- 
nor, who was watching his every movement. Pr tly the negro re- 
turned on the deck with the spy-glass in his hand, and putting on a 
very long face. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” 

‘* Him captain ole fox. Take ebery single dolla away wid him. Neb- 
ber leave a quarter.” 

** Never mind. If we get safely on shore, you shall have your 
reward.” 

** Tankee, massa.” 

‘* Now, then, we must have out the jolly-boat. It is heavy ; but we 
must rig pulleys, and hoist at the as Everything for life.” 

The wind had now much decreased, and was blowing scarcely half a 
gale; but the Lone Star was wholly out of sight. ‘ 

Josh ascended to the maintop, Sir — gie to the fore, and there 
they fixed two strong pulleys. Through these cords were ’ 
which were then eo | attached to the jolly-boat, a new and tight 
little craft. Its firm and well-tied lashings were then cut away, and 
the two men went to the capstan. They first, however, made doubly 
sure of their best ,- by fastening a long painter to it. They then 
began to hoist. They had to dothe work of six or eight men ; but 
they were working for life ; and at the end of twenty minutes’ arduous 
labour—at times the capstan would not work—they had the boat hoist- 
ed a god way above the bulwarks. But it hung some distance over 
the deck. This, however, was soon obviated. Several spars were 
laid in aslanting direction from the huge and lofty long-boat to 
the bulwarks, and well tied. The jolly-boat was then slowly lowered, 
and Sir Reginald, rushing to the wheel, brought the brig up to the 
wind, and made her lieover. At this instant the cable flew from the 
hand of Josh, darted with extreme rapidity off the capstan. and sent the 
boat falling with a terrific splash into the water. Again securing the 
helm, the men both hastened with beating hearts to examine the state 
of affairs. 

** All right, massa !” said Josh with a grin. 

** All right !” replied Sir Reginald in a deeply thankful voice. ‘Ge 
down and loosen the blocks. Let her go astern, and I will hand you 
down the oars, masts, and plunder.” 

The mulatto obeyed with alacrity, and the jolly-boat was soon well 
loaded with all that could be safely stowed into it. It was wasthen de- 
termined to wait a while, for the storm was abating fast, and the sea 
was calming its fury. Eleanor and her lover took the first refreshing 
meal which they had partaken of for some time. Both were full of hope 
and satisfaction, though Sir Reginald was unusually reserved and 
thoughtful. Their dinner concluded, Eleanor went to her cabin insearch 
ef some few little articles which might add to their comfort in the boat. 
When she returned on deck, the freebooter was standing with folded 
arms gazing at the sun, which was getting low. The wind had now 
fallen to a stiff breeze, and everything looked propitious for their pro- 
posed journey. 

‘* Let us sound the wells,” said he after a while 

The n half-cast approached the well, and assisted his officer to 
take the depth of the water. 

‘Six feet!’ exclaimed Sir Beginald gravely. 
warning ; let us not despise it.” 

‘*T am ready, dear Reginald.” 

‘* Be ready in all things, then, Eleanor,” cried the other in a loud, 
ringing, and menacing voice; ‘‘ and now be firmand quick. Catch up 
yonder cord, and tie the scoundrel’s hands.”’ 

As he spoke, Sir Reginald raised a handspike, struck the mu latto 
across the head with it in a way to have killed a man with a thin skull, 
stretched him stunned upon the deck, and then began to tie his legs.” 

‘*Good God, Reginald, what mean you ?” 

** Ask me not, but tie the villain’s hands. He meant to cut our 
throats in our sleep, and rob us—at all events I think so; and who is 
forwarned is fore-armed. 1! can explain no more just now.” 

Before the mulatto had recovered his senses, he was so securely tied, 
that resistance was in vain. Sir Reginald then drew forth a pair of 

istols and a dirk concealed under Josh’s dress, and gave them to 
leanor. ‘ 

** Keep these as evidence.” 

Then the ex-Commonwealth soldier, whose strength was prodigious, 
raised the mulatto in his arms; and lifting him on to the bulwarks, 
lowered him by a cord into the boat. Eleanor followed; and then the 
captain of the Lone Star, after casting loose the painter, and 
Josh’s parcel, descended also, and they were next minute pitching 
tossing in an open boat upon the wide waste of waters. 





‘We have a fair 


X.—THE BOAT. 


Sir Reginald had at once stepped his mast, and fixed a tall sprit-sail, 
admirably suited to the boat. He had, before leaving the brig (duri 
the day), taken several observations, which gave him a preity good 
idea of his position, which was far from being a pleasant one. The 
nearest land was the island of Porto Rico, belonging to the Spaniards, 
his sworn enemies. But he was not perhaps personally known to any, 
and he trusted to the feelings of humanity which might be naturally 
expected to exist in the bosoms of all men towards persons in their po- 
sition. But then he knew the vindictive character of the mulatto, oe. 
though for years a faithful servant,would now, he was fully aware,readi- 
ly risk his own life to gain revenge. He had but to speak a word, and 
the secret of the captain of the Lone Star was betrayed. 

“It would have been wiser to have killed him,” said he, suddenly 
speaking aloud, without being aware of it. 

** Who?” exclaimed Eleanor, who sat beside him in the stera-sheets, 
in a terrified tone. 

** The black. He will yet, I fear prove our ruin;” and the fingers of 
the impulsive soldier mechanically played with the butt-end of his 
ar pistol, whilst his dark eye glanced menacingly towards the 

ack. 

‘* Nay, better risk anything than imbrue our hands in blood, Regi- 
nald,” said Eleanor, with a shudder, while at the same time she laid 
her hand firmly on his arm. 

** True, love,” said tke freebooter moodily ; ** but we must rid our- 
selves of him before we seek hospitality in Porto Rico.” 

** Let us put our trust in Providence,” answered Eleanor in a low 
tone ; “ it has been our friend until now, and will not desert us. Re- 
member your own words.” 

Sir Reginald did not reply; he was looking back at the brig, fast 
sinking into a mere black spot, while at the same time he slightly shift- 
ed the sail before a change in the wind. . 

“* What is that skimming along the water afar off?” exclaimed Elea- 
nor suddenly, pointing in the direction where she perceived something. 
** Tt is a large bird, I suppose 

“It is the Lone Star!” cried the captain joyously ; “ the boys are 
again in search of us. They are making once more for the brig.” 

He then gave the tiller fur a moment into the hauds of the 
girl; and taking up the long glass before-mentioned, deliberately an 
carefully swept the dark horizon. , 

“It is the Lone Star, but twelve miles distant,” he continued. 
They are alongside the Roya! Churley, and were it not nearly night, 
they would in all probability find us. It is impossible with this craft 
to steer except before the wind. If they see us not, we must continue 
our adventurous journey.” 

He then described the movements of the schooner to Eleanor. It re- 
mained alongside the wreck a few minutes, and then hurried away, with 
all sail set, in a direction which left very little hope of its look-out 
noticing the devoted fugitives. 

«The brig is sinking, | am sure, by their haste to depart,” observed 
Sir Reginald at length. ‘‘ Eleanor, the wind is fair and steady: you 
have slept ; I have not for two long nights, and my eyes close of them- 
selves: do you keep her exactly as she is now, whileI snatch a hasty 
nap. Wake me, dearest, if the breeze stiffen in the least, and wake 
me under any circumstances ina few hours. I would not lie down, but 
nature will assert its influence, and I must have a calm head and clear 
eye for to-morrow. God bless you!” 

And the scidier lay down, and in a few minutes his heavy breathing 
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showed that he slept soundly. Eleanor was now alone. The mulatto 
lay forward in the bows of the boat, also fast a She gazed 
around, and could not but be charmed with the scene which presented 
itself. The sun was setting in a clear expanse of sky, illuminating the 
waters, and tinging with a pinky-red hue the fleecy bank of clouds 
which hung above it. The water had become comparatively smooth ; 
and the wind, lately so biting and cold, was balmy and warm. There 
was a novel odour, too, about the air, which seemed redolent of land; 
an odour of flowers, and green trees, and of earth. On went the boat, 
up one side of a wave and down the other, seeming to make rapid and 
satisfactory progress. Presently the moon rose upon the now pellu- 
eid waters, changing the whole wide flood to a mirrored sheet of molten 
silver. White glanced the sails in its beams, themselves so bright, that 
Eleanor saw distinctly the play of her sleeping lover's features. She 
gazed curiously for a while at the face of the man who had so suddenly 
and wonderfully become as it were her fate. And then once more she 
looked around, and influenced by the hour and the scene, forgetting all 
save the seemingly prophetic words of Sir Reginald, Eleanor gradually 
allowed herself to give way to pleasant thoughts. She glanced at the 
future with some little of hope, and forgot the present so effectually, 
that she began todoze. First all round seemed a vague picture, then all 
was distinct n—-the boat, the sky, the moon, the waters; and then 
she saw an old baronial hall, crowds of servants, Sir Reginald smilin 
by her side, with a vapoury outline of sundry little faces which she h 
never seen before, and yet which were very familiar to her. 

«« Lie down, dear Eleanor,” suddenly said a voice near her, and she 


was n quite awake. 
Sir Reginald held the tiller in his hand, and was pulling aft the sheet 
of the sail, which, during the brief doze she had taken, had got loose. 

“« Was I asleep?” 

Yes, Eleanor, and so was I, like a Dutch hog. The boat gave a 
lurch as your hand loosened its hold from the helm, which awoke me. 
I have slept more than six hours. Go you now to rest.” 

Eleanor did as she was directed ; Sir Reginald threw a heavy boat cloak 
over her, and she was soon ina deep slumber; but the same dream came 
not back to her, though she woeed fe from curiosity, tosee how it would 
end. They continued their journey all night without further accident, 
and to morning found the wind so slight, as to send the boat along 
at a pace which, however pleasant and agreeable, so far as sensation 
‘was concerned, did not at all satisfy their impatience. The sun rose 
hot and bright in an unclouded sky, promising a lovely —- day. 
The fugitives breakfasted with appetite, after giving some bread and 
water to the negro, who remained in sullen silence. He ate what was 
given him, and Sir Reginald fed him with his own hand, but he made 
no observations or remark. 

*‘ What has made you suspect Josh?” said Eleanor in a low tone 
when Sir Reginald returned to her side. 

«‘T have more than suspicion. I know the fellow’s eye; he eannot 
deceive me; 1 have studied his character and countenance too much 
for that.” 

** You know best,” replied Eleanor, who, like most women, had a 
kind of blind confidence in the words of the man she loved. “ But what 
a glorious day! Itis quite cheering to see the sun peer forth after so 

an absence.” 

“Itisa glorious day. But, Eleanor, I must warn you. The sunis 
rising far too hotly, and in too cloudless a sky, not to be followed by a 
ealm. I fear we shall have to row under this terrific heat. If the wind 
eontinues, the broiling rays may be tempered by the breeze, but I like 
not the look of the heavens !”” 

«‘ And yonder dark mass before us: is not thata cloud ?” 

**Ha! how sharp are your dear eyes! Thatis land, and land I know 
well. Let the breeze but last two hours, and we can take shelter on 
the Mona Island. There, too, is Porto-Rico rising before us.” 

** Then our dangers are nearly over?” 

**I know not; we have passed through so much, that we may have to 
aes through more before we reach the goal we seek. But eat on, 

earest; nothing keeps up courage and hope like wholesome food.” 

Eleanor did as she was directed, the soldier-sailor setting her a good 
example. Meanwhile the breeze continued, and even slightly fresh- 
ened, which was hailed as a good sign, and the land became more dis- 
tinct every quarter ofan hour. Presently, instead of gazing on a dark 
mass like a cloud, they could clearly distinguish the trees and the green 
tropical vegetation of Porto-Rico one of the loveliest sights which 
man ever gazed at from the sea—the hue of the land is so rich, the 
verdure so deep in its tints, and then it spreads itself upwards unchan- 

to the summit of the hilly coast from the very edge of the water. Bat 

e sun grew scorchingly hot, and Reginald was compelled to make a 
small aw: for Hleanor, who began to suffer severely from the unu- 
sual heat exposure. The rays of the great luminary fell almost 
perpendicularly om their heads ; the air grew sultry and close, and the 
only relief to the weary eye was the sight of distant vegetation. About 
one hour after mid-day the boat, however, touched land, and Sir Regi- 
nald drew it under the cover of the trees, which on Mona Island grow 
down to the very edge of the water. A small cove, or rather creek, 
had been selected by him, which he well knew, and here it was deter- 
mined to pass the hours during which the heat of the sun was too op- 

ressive. Eleanor lay still in the boat under her awning, and careful- 
y shaded by thick trees. Her lover, however, after well arming him- 
self, began to make his way through the tangled and almost impene- 
trable wood. The journey was difficult. Up the hill sides the trees 

rew close together, while many lay rolling on his path, still further 
. ed by bushes and huge parasitical plants. Patience, however, and 
time brought him to the summit of the island. 

He ascended a lofty tree, and lookedaround. The scene was lovely 
indeed, but he saw it not; for a few hundred feet off the opposite side 
of the small island to where they had landed, was the Lone Star beat- 

to windward, as if in search of the boat. Sir Reginald had his own 
private flag with him. He kept it by him to the last, intending to de- 
stroy it if he fell into the power of the Spaniards; a contingency now, 
however, of very unlikely occurrence. He fastenedit to a long bough, 
and waved it aloft. It was not noticed at first; he waved it again, rais- 

it as high above the tree as possible, at the same time dischargi 
his pistols. A flag flew to the peak of the Lone Star, a gun was fired, 
and a loud shout was heard, and he knew that they were seen. ain 
he waved his ang; but this time pening to where lay the boat The 
schooner eased off her sheets, and headed for the extreme eastern point 
of the island. Satisfied with this sign of intelligenee, the delighted 
man desgended from his post, and hurried down towards Eleanor. He 
found her sleeping soundly on the buat, the sweet sleep of innocence 
and fatigue. Without caring for the heat or sun, he pushed out, set 
his sail, and stood clear of the land. He had scarcely gone two hun- 
dred yards round a projecting point, when he saw his faithful vessel 
come in sight, and ten minutes later they were alongside. 


XI.—THE END. 


The crew of the Lone Star, and the relic of the devoted band that 
had sailed from Bristol in the Royal Charley, were all ranged along 
the deck, and were uproaridus in their demonstrations of satisfaction. 
The freebooter and Eleanor were received with the delight one expe- 
riences at finding dear friends still living whom he had supposed to be 
dead. So great was the joy felt and manifested by all, save Henry 
Postans, who, however, was simply silent, that the negro’s state was 
scarcely noticed. Presently, however, one of the passengers asked, 
** What has Josh been doing ?” 

** Ah, I had forgotten,” said Sir Reginald, who with Eleanor was 
still on deck: ** Mr. Postans, look here, sir. Know you of any proper- 
ty belonging to your uncle which lay in his cabin ?” 

“There was a large sum of money in gold, which I searched for 
when we returned to the vessel, and which I found not,” replied the 
young man in a hollow tone. 

** Behold, then, the murderer of your father, Eleanor!” exclaimed 
Sir Reginald solemnly. ‘‘God knows I never suspected the scoundrel. 
Mr. Postans, I have a humble and most sincere apology to offer to you 
for my injurious suspicions. Villain!—wretch! speak, or I will have 
you hung at the yard-arm in five minutes !” 

‘** What I say?” cried the negro, manifesting all the abject terror of 
&@ cowardly assassin. 

**Who killed Mr. Bowen ?” ’ 

**I did, massa. What de debble he talk so loud to Massa Possans of 
all de money he had in him box ?” 

Passengers, crew, Mr. Postans, Eleanor, all listened in silent amaze- 
ment at what they heard. 

66 but, wretch ! could you not have robbed without killing the old 
man ?” 

** He wake an’ make noise. Josh no fool! Dead man nebber tell 
what himsee! But, Massa Reginald, you no kill Josh? Him berry 
faithful servant, and tell de truth !” 

“I shall not kill you; but you shall be tried at Kingston for mcr- 





« Oh, massa, they hang me like one dog!” 











** And you deserve it~” 

The crew and passengers gazed with horror on the assassin as he 
was removed , heavily ironed, to a place in the hold. The doubt and 
suspicion which had hung over two innocent men was, however, re- 
moved, and all felt this to be anintense relief. Eleanor looked, despite 
her deep sorrow, with a kind smile on both. But she was startled at 
the expression of her cousin’s countenance. He was about to speak. 

“Sir Reginald, your apology to me is as nothing to what I have to 
make to you,” said Henry Postans in a voiceof low and deep emotion, 
which prevented his words from reaching any ears save those of his 
cousin and the captain of the Lone Star. ‘1 knew of course all along 
my own innocence of that murder; but—and the confession will do me 
good—I did meditate to slay man that night; and that man was 
yourself?” 

“* Henry!” said Eleanor. : 

‘‘Hear me! Maddened by hate and jealousy, I retired to my bed 
that night not in my right senses,I believe. My uncle had not shown 
half the resentment [ wished him to feel at your attention to Miss Bow- 
en. I loved her; I had long expected to see her my wife; and then I 
saw a stranger step in between me and that happiness which I consid- 
ered I was entitled to; I saw clearly that you were preferred to me, 
and my brain became maddened! I know not how the ideas came flood- 
ing in upon me; but they came, and at last exasperated, drunk with 
furious jealousy, a knife in my hand, I rose to rush wildly to your bed. 
But I heard a step in the c.bin, and I could distinguish that it was near 
your door. This gave me an instant’s reflection, and I lay down again. 
Imagine my horror when I the next morning—an assassin in thought— 
found that my uncle had been murdered, as I firmly believed, by the 
very mah I had wed doomed. This will explain to you my subse- 
quent gloom and despair.” : 

‘* But, Henry,” said Eleanor kindly, “that was only a silly dream. 
It is overnow. Think no more of it.” 

«« It is over, Eleanor, and so is another dream, silly also, but much 
more pleasant. Butno matter. This generous man has saved all our 
lives, and nearly perished in the attempt. We can none of us reward 
him as he deserves; you must show gratitude for us all. If I am not 
much mistaken, there is only one reward which he could receive, and 
that is yourself.” 

* We will talk of that another time,” said Eleanor. 

“ Yes,” added Sir Reginald, taking his hand, and pressing it warmly 
within his own. 

“No!” replied Henry Postans firmly. ‘‘I am her sole relative and 
guardian, and I will act. Publicly 1 have accused you, publicly I re- 
tract, and publicly I insist on joining your hands.” 

‘But Henry, dear Henry, hearken to me,” said Eleanor speaking 
hurriedly; “reflect. My poor father is but just dead. I scarcely 
know Sir Reginald. This is too sudden an engagement—it seems wrong, 
unnatural at such a time.” 

** My dear cousin,” continued the young man in an extremely solemn 
and anxious tone, ‘‘ will you, on your conscience, answer me one ques- 
tion? LIimplore it, I beg it. Remember, I pray you, what I have suf- 
fered, and be generous to me.” 

«* Whatever you ask me, Henry, I will answer, 
sin much moved. 

** Do you love Sir Reginald?” asked he gravely. 

The freebooter stepped back not to hear the reply. 

“Stay, Sir Reginald; come hither. You owe me both this kindness, 
to let me have my way. And now answer me, Eleanor.” 

‘* I do,” said she in a low tone scarcely audible to the ears of Henry 
Postans, but clear as a bell to those of her lover. And the young girl 
fixed her eyes upon the deck, while her cheeks were suffused with crim- 
son. 

«* Thank you, Eleanor,” whispered her cousin quietly. ‘I wished 
to hear that word, andI have heardit. Andnowlistentome. Ispoke 
last anto your kind and geod father, and I can now speak in his name. 
Had he lived, he would have done whatI amdoing. The instant thatI 
convinced him you loved the stranger, his only care was that he should 
be worthy of you. This Ican answerfor. Captain Montrose, to whom 
I told all, convinced me of this.” 

« Thank you,” said Sir Reginald. 

‘* My friend, I but do my duty. I calumniated and aspersed your 
character. I find my mistake, and I own it.” 

** True courage of noble minds.” 

‘* But let us not forget what [ask of you, Eleanor, we are going to 
a strange place. You musthavea protector. A rich heiréss, you will 
be persecuted; and then, dear cousin, reflect that as long as you are 
free, I shall have hope left me. That would be cruel indeed. But once 
you are affianced, one you are married, I shall camly make up my mind 
to what must be, and be once more your affectionate and attached cou- 
sin and friend. Will you refuse me this favour ?” 

Reginald and Eleanor refused no longer; and Henry Postans, with 
a grave ond solemn air, placed the young lady’s hand in that of the ex- 
freebooter; but, according to his promise, freebooter no more. Every 
body was much moved at the sight, though unaware of the painful con- 
fession made by Henry Postans; and though the gallant crew of the 
Lone Star foresaw the consequence, they could not forbear a loud and 
gladsome shout at the sight of the happy countenance of their beloved 
captain. Josh was, as we have said, put in confinement in the hold; 
Eleanor had the captain’s cabin given up to her, and then all sail was 
set, and the Lone Star once more was onits way. A good breeze, a 
lovely vessel, and fair winds, soon brought them to their port, which 
Sir Reginnald entered without hesitation. Captain Montrose gave 
such an account of what they owed to him, that the governor of Jamai- 
ca welcomed him mosi heartily. In those days the brethren of the 
coast were very differently considered from what pirates are now. 
Lopez and his gang of regular sea-robbers were given up, with Josh, 
to the authorities, and ten days later, were all hung together, after a 
very summary trial. The Lone Star then departed. Williams took 
the command, resigned by his former captain; and the charming little 
schooner made for Turtle Island, and joined the renowned buccaneers, 
who were for some time yet to carry on warfare in those seas under 
the orders of Henry Morgan, Montbar, and others. 

Sir Reginald and Lady Woolaston, a year later, returned to England, 
the former having obtained leave from the government to reside on his 

aternal estate ; and Eleanor saw realised all, and more than all, that 

ad been promised by her dream. She wasindeed happy. She hada 
good and noble husband, who had never had any other serious fault 
than strong political bias and a morbid love of adventure. She in due 
time became a proud and happy mother, and was beloved to enthusiasm 
by all around her. Mr. Postans settled in Bristol, and became one of 
its most powerful and wealthy merchants. Neither he, nor Sir Regi- 
nald, nor Eleanor, have ever forgotten the lessons of caution, temper, 
and patience which they learned on their cruise with the Royal Chariey 
and the Lone Star. 


said his lovely cou- 


Some years afterwards a lady and and gentleman, attended by nu- 
merous servants, and accompanied by several children, got out of a 
rich carriage drawn by four horses at the door of a small inn, the only 
one in the little fishing village they had stopped at. The gentleman 
was distinguished looking, the lady beautiful, and both seemed what 
was far better—supremely happy. F 

‘““Upon my word, Sir Reginald,” said the voice of a man inside the 
carriage, “ this is a funny place to look for the Dublin packet.” 

** Do not be in a hurry, my worthy friend,” replied the other, speak- 
ing to a rubicund and rather portly gentleman, who now also got out of 
the carriage—* there is a reason for everything in this world.” 

** Perhaps, then, sir,” said the lady with affected gravity, ‘‘ you will 
condescend to give one, and explain all this mystery ?” 

- us = so you no longer like mystery ?’ observed the gentleman 
aughing. 

“ Thats a good answer, Sir Reginald,” cried the gentleman with the 
rubicund countenance, ‘* and puts me in mind” , 

‘“* Of what, sir?” said the lady pouting. . 

“Of the shabby way in which Sir Reginald contrived to insure my 
remaining a bachelor. Never mind, he wont gain a farthing by it. All 
my property shall go to that wicked-eyed Henry there,” pointing to a 
boy of five years old. ' . 

‘Thank you, my Jear cousin. And now, Reginald, will you conde- 
scend to give me your reason ?” 

*“Why, my dear Lady Woolaston,” said her husband smiling, “as 
we were going to trust ourselves upcn salt water again to visit my Irish 
estates, I thought I would have a yacht of my own instead of going in 
the Dublin packet. Look!” 

Eleanor and Henry Postans followed the direction of his finger. In 
the small port lay a lovely schooner. 

“The Lone Star!” cried our delighted Eleanor, recognising the ves- 
sel, the flag, and its captain, Williams, who had, at the invitation of 
his ex-commander, brought the vessel to England, and enrolled a pick- 
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rd,” cried 

* Upon my word,” c Henry Postons, “‘ the man is still h: 
after black-mail. But we soo f go, better go in that beauty thant 
the Dublin packet.” 

And the whole party were ina few minutes more again on the 
deck of the Lone Star; and the lovely vessel bounded on her voyage 
as if she felt the presence of her old commander. 





A METAPHISICAL MYSTERY, 


I had a strange adventure once. Let me premise that I am somewhat 
sensitive (or, as my friends call it, “ fidgetty”) and somewhat, also 
speculative (which the same gentlemen call “‘ dreamy”). : 

It was summer-time. I had been walking in the Regent’s Park, and 
taking an economical view of that small section of the zoological speci. 
mens which can be seen without entering the gardens. They were 
roaming about, and showing themselves, without any reference to the 
interests of the proprietors. Presently, I sat, or rather lay down, to. 
wards four o’clock, on a bench, and began reading a volume which | 
carried with me. It wasa volume of Spinosa—that famous hilosopher 
whose favourite amusement (as his biographer Colerus tells us) was to 
watch spiders in their web—and who certainly seems to have had in 
doing so, a prophetic eye to the perplexities of his students. I took 
@ turn at the Echics, and was musing on the difference between 
o er and “attributes,” when (the day being warm) I fel] 
asleep. 

I must have been asleep some time, when I felt myself roused by a 
touch on the shoulder. y book had tumbled on the grass; the air 
was a little chilly: an elderly gentleman of very respectable appear. 
ance was beside me. He boner civilly, picked up my book for me, and 
said, ‘* They’re going to shut up, Sir.” 

** Oh, indeed!” I replied. ‘I’m much obliged to you.” 

I jumped up, and we moved towards Gloucester Gate. 

**So, you are fond of that philosopher, Mr.——” 

** My name is Herbert,” I said. 

*‘Mr. Herbert, I have always considered with reference” —— 

And here the elderly gentleman went off into a disquisition on the 
subject. A quotation from a favourite author is always to me a kind 
of letter of introduction. We got very friendly. After a little while, 
as we were drawing near Acacia Road, (he having stopped—purchased 
an apple at a stall—cut off an end of it—and put it in his pocket) he 
suddenly said, ‘*Come and dine with us on Sankey, at 10° Beaver 
Street, Beaver Square,—six o’clock.” 

**You’re very good,” I said; ‘‘ certainly-———” 

I was going to have said something farther, when he suddenly shook 
hands—-cried ‘* Six--remember!” turned a corner, and was off. 

** Well,” I soliloquised, ‘‘ a clever old man—awfully courteous! 
Yes I certainly will dine on Tuesday with Mr.—” 

Whew! Here was asurprise. I did not know my entertainer’s name! 
Thanks to my confoundedly ‘‘ speculative” tendencies, 1 had never 
thought of asking that. I went off next day, and consulted a directory. 
** Beaver Street, 40,’ was there found as a local habitation belonging 
to the name of ‘‘ Hoggles.” ‘Ah,’ I thought, ‘odd name, but very 
luckily I found it out.” 

Tuesday came. I dressed and reached Beaver Street in due time. 
The door was opened by a livery servant. 

**Mr. Hoggles in?” I said enquiringly. 

‘Yes, Sir.” The man looked surprised, then moved along the pas- 
sage and called out loudly ‘* Mr. Hoggles you’re wanted.” 

fy heart sank within me as a thick-set individual, in a paper cap, 
came up stairs from below and presented himself, saying, ‘‘ I’m land- 
lord of this house, Sir—do you want me ?” 

Clearly then, my friend was a lodger; but what was his name? I 
paused. 

“Is Mr.——” 

I was in hopes the confounded servant would anticipate the name, 
and all would be right. But no; he waited silently. 

Luckily, at that moment, the real old gentleman showed himself on 
the stairs, and said, “Come up, Mr. Herbert; you're in very good 
time.” 

I would have given the world just to say who the deuce are you?” 
But he marched me up into a very fine room on the first floor, where 
the cloth was laid far dinner, and with a simple “‘My daughter, Mr. 
Herbert,” introduced me to a young lady there. I felt very like Lin- 
neous just discovering a new and unnamed flower when I bowed to that 
damsel, and reflected on my utter ignorance of her titles. There was 
a sort of melancholy about her look that, somehow, prepossessed me, 
and she looked somewhat inquisitively at me, which I confess made me 
feel rather uneasy. 

The old gentleman brought a book from a side table and put it into 
my hand. ‘It isthe Jena edition,” he said. It struck me that his 
name might be in the title-page. I glanced at it. No! There was 
‘“‘From the author” there, however—the author having been dead 
nearly two hundred years! I thought this was a joke—the offspring of 
that queer jocosity which so often belongs to enthusiasm. Accordingly 
Ismiled. He took away the book somewhat abruptly, and put it down 
again. 

othe dinner made its appearance. ‘“ Ah,” I thought, asI surveyed 
the viands, ‘“‘I know your names, my friends. You are cod—you are 
mutton. Could I only know those of my entertainer!” I foresaw that 
I should ceeerrsgg A have to take wine with one of them. Then, again, I 
was constantly obliged to keep my eyes upon each; for ifI wanted to 
call their attention, how do so, if [ didn’t know their name? 

Dinner went on. I happened to make some observation to the daugh- 
ter. The old gentleman looked up—‘ Eh ?” 

“*T beg your a og ol I said, ‘I was speaking to Miss —— (that ter- 

rible pause again!) to Y pr daughter.”’ 
#1 glanced at the end of a fork, in a knowing way, soon after this. 
There was a chance of an initial there, at all events. But no; he must 
needs have a crest! How I abominated his barbarous ancestral pride ! 
It was a stag. Everybody carries a stag. Had it been a pellican 
with young, which a certain great family (with the same sucking pro- 
pensities, no doubt) carries, 1 might have guessed that he was one. As 
ill-luck would have it, he observed my glance at the stag. 

“It is a pretty crest, is it not, Mr. Herbert ?” 

** Very,” saidI: and then I thought I had hit on something very in- 
genious. Sol went on carelessly, ‘* Do all your name bear the same ?” 

«* Except the Devonshire ones-—for they vary the name a little,” an- 
swered the daughter. Doubtless she took it as a matter of course, that 
I knew their name. I grew morbid. What right had I to be eating 
this old gentleman’s dinner, whenI was a perfect stranger to him ? 

Lucky Devonshire people, thought I, who know what the name is! 
«Ah! I resumed, “they call themselves——” (what a pause that 
was !) 

«* They add an ‘i,’ ” she said, quietly. 

** Add an ‘i,’” I thought. Where, and how? Was the name Tom- 
kins, and had the Devonshire people Italianised the patronymic into 
Tomkinsi? I had a vague idea of getting up a quarrel with the old 
gentleman, and gry him to give me his card. That would bring 
the affair to a crisis, at allevents! Meanwhile, dessert was put on the 
table. I saw that it would be at once ill-bred and dull to harp upon 
names any longer, so was preparing to resign myself to fate, when the 
old gentleman, arousing himself from an abstracted muse, said, * Pray, 
Sir, what do you think of the doctrine of metempsychosis ?” 

I drew myself up for a slight prolusion, when, to my astonishment, 
thedaughter suddenly rose, and said, coaxingly, ‘‘ Well, never mind, 
Papa, to-night. Mr. Herbert knows it all.” 

I lookedat her with calm surprise. She moved round towards me, 
and whispered, ‘* Well, Sir, if you don’t think there is any danger of 
over-excitement——” 

There was a decided probability of my over-excitement ending in my 
temporary insanity, I could plainly see. I held my tongue; and what 
did the old gentleman do, but coolly begin a metaphysical harangue— 
the end and upshot of which was, that he was the temporary embodi- 
ment of the luminous intellect of Benedict de Spinoza! 

‘«‘ That's your name, is it, Sir?” said I, “ I’m delighted to hear it.” 
Here I jumped up. ‘* Monsieur de Spinoza, permit me to wish you good 
evening !” 

There suddenly occurred to me Dugald Stewart’s observation, that a 
tendency toinsanity may often be combined with high metaphysical 
acumen—and that the united phenomena precisely accounted for the 
whole procceedings of my eccentric friend. He evidently considered 
me, however, a firm believer in his theory about himself; while his 
daughter as evidently considered me a professional gentleman, who had 
been sent by one of the family to observe his present condition. 

What todo? I heartily wished the old man at his original Amster- 
dam. It seemed likely that his aberration was recent and temporary. 
Presently, he sank into a doze. 





ed crew of honest seamen. 


‘Well, doctor,” said the girl, in a low voice, “ what do you think of 
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his cage? I admire the tact with which, during dinner, you avoided 
xoiting him, by confining yourself in conversation to trifles. - 
’ This unconscious judgment on my conversation and its value was, 0 
course, highly flattering. I was about to reply, when the servant en- 
tered with—a census paper to be filled up. paved 

«“ Now,” I seteoteds — ganas for, SE wee know my fri 

. Bat how will he descri i ; f , 

eae hed better write the name, and so on,” said the girl, belr-ane 
ling. “ Really, I ought not to laugh, but consider what Papa might 
write! Pray do it while I leave you for a minute. ¥ 

So here was I, in the crisis of my fatal ignorance at last! I on 
not fill it up, of course—and let me tell you, my dear expectant re = 
with every wish for your curiosity, that you are the proper person— 
FILL UP THE CENSUS RETURN !—Household Words. 





A NEW PHASE OF BEE-LIFE. 


t the middle of an afternoon in July, 1848, we had landed on a 
— poet oO which, for a short distance, skirted the ri ht bank of 
the stream, for the purpose of encamping for the ni ht ; and right glad 
were we to stretch our limbs after ten hours’ paddling. The Indians 
had started in their woodskin up the neighbouring creek, in quest of 
ame for our evening’s repast, and the women were clearing a space 
neath the branches for our hammocks, and collecting fuel for the 
nightly fire. All who have wandered with the pleasant Waterton in 
his chivalrous Expedition on the Essequibo, will remember his first 
fruitless attempt to hook the wary cayman, before seeking more skil- 
ful allies in the Indian settlement higher up the river. The sand-bank 
in which we were about to bivouac, was that mentioned in his narra- 
tive, where for four days he had impatiently waited for the shades of 
evening, and as often turned into his hammock at day-break with his 
longings ungratified. ; : . 

It was as usual intensely hot in the sun. To seek some relief, for the 
first time during the day, I strolled—or rather struggled, for every step 
through the tangled creepers had to be gained by hacking and hewing 
with a cutlass—down to the cool banks of the creek, whose overhang- 
ing branches, forming a magnificent arcade of verdure, almost ex- 
cluded (or admitted only at distant intervals), the scorching rays. 

Seating myself on the smooth grey trunk of a tree, which lay pros- 
trate across the sluggish water, whose broken limbs shone bright in the 
ay drapery of a scarlet-blossomed epiphyte, I lighted my pipe, and ta- 
ing a book from my pocket, began a turning over the pages and 
lightly gleaning the pleasant thoughts of a witty and social poet. My 
attention now and again drawn away by the ceaseless tappings of a 
ellow-headed wood-pecker on a decaying tree close at band, to the 
glittering flashes of a Karabimitas, a Topaz-throated humming -bird— 
a frequenter of dark and solitary creeks, capturing flies among the gay 
petals, for his ae egy f partner, who, a few paces up the stream, 
was gently swinging with the evening breeze, in her tiny home. I had 
been in this position for some time, little regarding the whizzing hum 
of insects constantly passing and repassing—when, my gaze chancing 
to fall a yard or more from my resting place, I detected a small bright- 
grey bee, about the third of an inch in length, disappearing in what 
seemed a solid part of the trunk. : 

There was no hole or crevice perceptible to the eye, nor did that 
portion of the bark feel less smooth than that immediately adjoining. I 
might be mistaken—nay! I must be. I had just’arrived at this last 
conclusion, when a tiny piece of the bark was suddenly raised, and out 
flew the little gentleman [ had seen disappear, or one too like him not 
to belong to the same family. The mystery wassolved. Some ingeni- 
ous bee-architect had devised an entrance-gate, fitting so admirably as 
to defy discovery when shut ; while I was certain that I could lay my 
finger almost on the precise spot, the closest inspection failed to reveal 
any trace of its outline. The bark, though polished and even, was cov- 
ered with faint interlaced streaks, from which even the smoothest bark 
is never free ; and the skilful carpenter had adapted the irregular tra- 
cings of nature to his object of concealment. ishing to inspect the 
workmanship without injuring its glelicacy, I had to wait patiently 

until it should again fly open ; nor was I kept long in expectation, for 
it presently popped up to permit the egress of another of the fraterni- 
ty, and a ready twig prevented its descending. I found it designedly 
crooked and jagged at the edges, with an average width of about a 
quarter of an inch, and twice that in length : its substance was little 
more than the outer skin of the bark, and, being still connected at one 
end, opened and closed as with a spring. The cunning workman had 
no doubt been aware that had he made it much shorter—which the size 


of the passengers would have permitted —it would have required to be | P 


thrown farther back, when the greater tension would soon have de- 
stroyed the elasticity of the hinge, and, with that, its power of fitting 
elose to the tree. Immediately within the doorway was a small ante- 
chamber, forming a sort of porter’s lodge to the little surly grey-liver- 
ied gentleman inside, who, without quitting his retreat, showed his 
oon at my intrusion in a manner too pointed to be mistaken, 
and certainly manifesting neither trepidation nor alarm at the sight of 
one of the ‘ lords of the creation,” though probably the first offered to 
his inspection. From the entrance-hall, two circular tunnels conduc- 
ted into the interior of the establishment, from whence came the confu- 
sed murmurs of a numerous and busy community. i had just allowed 
the door to close, and was admiring the exceeding neatness of the work- 
manship, when another of the family returned home, signifying his 
arrival, and obtaining admittance in a manner at once novel and sin- 

lar. ° 

After darting against the entrance, and touching it with his feet, he 
rose again into the air, and taking a wide swoop round the trunk, came 
jab the other side, this time, flying straight towards the ‘‘ trap,’ 
which was quickly raised, when he was a few inches distant, and, on 
his entering, as quickly closed. The office of the pugnacious individ- 
ual inside was explained ; he was actually the door-keeper, and his re- 
turning comrades, having, like any other modern gentlemen politely 
rapped, circled out of the observation of prying eyes, till he was pre- 
pared to admit them. Numbers were constantly arriving, and all 
went through the process I have described, each flying away, after 
knocking in a different direction, but all allowing the same time to elapse 
before returning for admission :—thus, the door was never opened save 
at the proper moment. 

After watching their proceedings for some time, [ discovered the 
reason of their not waiting quietly at the entrance. popewng among 
the stray. leaves and rubbish in the trunk and in the holes and cavities 

ofthe bark, were numbers ofsmall insects, ofthe same colour as the 
bees, but with the addition of one or two minute bands of black across 
the abdomen ; their slender, graceful forms and partially exposed ovipo- 
sitors revealed, however, the cause of their slinking about, and stamp- 
ed them the parasitic ichneumons of the hive. I thought that, after 
the habits of their tribe they were endeavouring to obtain an entrance, 
when they pouncingly hovered over the bees as they were disappear- 
ing in the door-way ; but, as none ever succeeded, I conjectured that 
they had devised and were pursuing some other plan of introducing 
their blood-thirsty progeny. Further observation showed this to be 
correct. The rascals were endeavouring to attach their eggs to the 
small pellets of pollen with which each bee was laden, and they often 
succeeded, in ~~ of the admirably devised tactics to prevent them. 

The duties of the janitor were gradually ceasing; all the bees had 
returned save a few stragglers, ant even these were becoming scarce ; 
the last parting rays of the sun—a signal for the twilight birds to issue 
from their lurking-places—warned me, that in a few minutes I should 
have some difficulty in penetrating through the thick underwood, for I 
Was ina clime where the sun “ sinks at once, and all is night.” 

I was about to retrace my steps, when the measured stroke of paddles 
caught my ear, and presently the Indian “ corial,” with a brave batch 
of maroudis and some smaller birds, turned a bend in thesinuous creek, 
and swiftly glided towards me, guided through the fallen trees and 
branches, which in some places almost choked the narrow stream, by 
the skilful arm of old Paley, as I had dubbed our usual steersman. 

he same keen eye that kept the frail bark clear of besetting obstacles, 
pea dri rey me—though it was almost dark—stretched in the tree 
above him. Staying the progress of the “‘ wood-skin” beneath, I slipped 
off my boots, and cautiously lowered myself down. 

is RL wouldn’t advise any one to squat with booted heel in a flimsy 
"i bark” especially when—intended for two and accommodating four— 
i is skimming along with the water an inch or so from the edge. A 
urch to one side, and over you go—pleasantly enough in shallow water 
on a hot day, but anything but that with twenty feet of black fluid be- 
neath, and you not able toswim. A few weeks’ practice had enabled 


cay, balance myself without endangering others; so we landed 


eee a” soon ready po pe pot, were ina few minutes boiling away 
r “‘cassareep” a ‘ 
night ; and ep” and peppers. We made hearty suppers that 


before resigning myself to sleep, the howling of monkeys, the bellowings 
of caymen, oan the various cries of goatsucker, owl, and tiger-bird, 
blending with the occasional roar of the jaguar in his midnight court- 
ship, the soughing of the breeze among the trees, and the murmur of 
the distant falls, made as discordant and motley a ‘‘ hushaby” as one 
could imagine. Fortunately, all the screeching and howling in the 
universe would have failed to drive away my slumbers; sol quietly 
fell asleep, with the swaying branches brushing past my face. My 
latest waking thoughts, i remember, now recalling the Pondering 
Waterton (he inight have slept suspended from the same branch), an 
his fishing for caymen; now, the bees ani their tiny trap-doors; now, 
my tiger-robed covyerlét, and the rapids we weré to ‘‘shoot” in the 
morning ; and, lastly, blending into a confused murmur—raising plea- 
sant recollections of the old school‘room buzz, and of the kindly com- 
rades and anxious friends in my far off home. 

We were up and away down tlie sparkling river at daybreak the next 
morning ; and I had no other opportunity of observing the economy of 
the bees and their enemies; nor in my rambles, did _ever chance to 
meet with another family of the same species, or with kindred habits. 


—__-->—— 


THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN PRIVATE LETTERS. 


The following is an extract from the Paris correspondence of a Lon- 
don journal, and contains some nice points and curious particulars. 


Are private and confidential letters the property of the writer, or do 
they belong to the person te whom they are addressed;—and in the 
event of the decease of both, are the heirs of the party who received 
them entitled to publish them without the consent of the heirs of the 
writer? The question is one involving so many delicate points, and as- 
suming aspects so different according to the individual case under con- 
sideration at the time, that most people find a difficulty in settling it 
absolutely to the satisfaction cf their consciences. f 

Legislators have decided the oy variously in different countries :— 
generally in accordance with the received adage, that ‘* possession is 
nine points of the law.”” Scrupulous minds, however, have still their 
doubts. The maxim savours too much of the old principle of ennobling 
Force in preference to strengthening Right, to satisfy them. The mass 
of the public, on the other hand, are too much interested in the matter 
to be long troubled with scruples, and are not disposed to question too 
closely the legality of any publication which can gratify their curiosity 
or increase their literary treasures. Men who are arm to be severe 
respecters of the sanctify of private life where obscure individuals are 
concerned, view the matter differently when the same privacy conceals 
from their view more illustrious actors, whose doings behind the scenes 
of life they would willingly pry into. They toiled for Fame, it is ar- 
gued,—and in return Fame has a right to claim the whole man. They 
have placed themselves on a pedestal, and Posterity has a right to 
walk round it and view them on all sides. History must not be de- 
frauded,—and, like Science, she requires for her advancement to dis- 
sect after death the subjects which she has studied in life. A man 
who should publish the love letters found in his father’s papers, and 
thereby compromise living grandmamas of the present day, would be 
accounted a contemptible mischief-maker; but if the ladies, instead of 
being mere good grandmamas, were also (which is perfectly compati- 
ble) women who had charmed the world by their talents, and whose 
letters might be read with pleasure even by indifferent ever-young Pos- 
terity,—then, the case is altered, and the unscrupulous revealer of 
secrets which had never been confided to him becomes suddenly meta- 
morphosed into an editor entitled to the gratitude of the public.—There 
is too much profit, likewise, attendant on such revelations, for them 
not to be frequent. I should startle your readers if I were to mention 
the sums paid to various persons by the daughter of the most cele- 
brated Frenchwoman of the beginning of this century for her mother’s 
letters ;—and perhaps yet more, if I were,to add that her filial piety 
has been defrauded of its reward, and that some of the letters which 
she sought to recover at great sacrifice have after all been kept back. 

But to return to my opening question. It has been—if not settled 
—at least answered by the decision given by the Cour d’Appel, in the 
case of Madame Louise Colet against the heirs of Madame Récamier. 
Your readers will remember that Madame Colet had commenced in the 
journal La Presse the publication of a collection of letters addressed 
by Benjamin Constant to Madame Récamier,—-and claimed the right 
of so doing on the strength of a deed of gift from Madame Recamier 
herself, including an authorization to publish the letters after her 
death at any time that Madame Louise Colet might think fit. The ob- 
ject of Madame Récamier in giving these very tender letters to the 
ublic was, it is said, to acquit Benjamin Constant in the eyes of the 
world of the charge often made against him by those who knew him 
only superficially—of having more brains than heart, more wit than 
feeling. Ithas generally been thought strange that WVadame Récamier, 
who was surrounded at the close of her life by men of literary habits, 
should have appointed Madame Colet, a comparative stranger, to so de- 
licate a task. Perhaps it may have been the very fact of its being a 
delicate task which induced her to select a woman’s hand. Be that as 
it may, the heirs of Madame Récamier adduced, as you know, to prove 
that the donation and authorization had been obtained by undue means, 
several arguments, which [ will not report for fear of getting into a 
quarrel with Madame Colet :—that lady having a somewhat summary 
mode of settling literary disputes —You will, [am sure, forgive me 
for interrupting the thread of my report to tell you an anecdote illus- 
trative of her vivacious susceptibility. M. Alphonse Karr, the well- 
known novelist, and one of the wittiest of French journalists, had 
written some years ago an article on Madame Louise Colet by which 
she considered herself insulted ; and being debarred by her sex from 
the satisfaction of duelling, (which I am willing to suppose she would 
have preferred),—she took the law into her own bent, and awaiting 
the unfortunate critic at his door, stabbed him with one of those penny 
clasp-knives known to French school-boys under the name of Eustache 
From that day forward, amid the collection of curious arms which de- 
corates M. Alphonse Karr’s study—all of which are labelled with the 
names of the donors, and the date of the gift—may beseen, amid Tur- 
kish dag gers, Highland claymores, and Indian tomahawks, an Eustache 
in all its primitive simplicity. Beneath, is the following pithy inscrip- 
tion—Donné par Madame Louise Colet,—-with the date, and, in smaller 
characters parenthetically inserted between the name and the date, 
these words (dans le dos). Surely we may say of M. Karr, as Lafon- 
taine did of his fox— : 

Fit ill pas mieux que de se plaindre ? 
The story may excuse, as you see, my timidity as to having any per- 
sonal opinion in Madame Colet’s case. 

It is but fair to add, that the Court of Appeal--which we are bound 
to suppose inaccessible to fear, and ready to brave even an Eustache 
in the cause of justice,—has pronounced Madame Récamier’s deed of 
gift to have been perfectly valid; but at the same time has forbidden 
the publication of the letters, considering that Madame Récamier her- 
self had no right to authorize it--and while ordering the restitution of 
themanuscript copy of letters to the heirs of Madame Récamier, has de- 
— that the right of publication rests with the family of Benjamin 

onstant. 


——————<»—_—__— 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S LIBERTY AT ROME. 


The following article is translated from a late number of the Paris 
National. 


The Italia del Popolo publishes in its last number a most remarka- 
ble letter that M. Mazzini had just addressed to the President of the 
French Republic, from London. Notwithstanding the strict regula- 
tions by which the introduction of this review into France has been 
endeavoured to be prevented, the Vationa/ continues to receive it, and 
could give the whole of the letter of M. Mazzini. We shall confine 
ourselves, however, to placing before our readers the picture traced 
with such breadth by the author, of the present situation of the Roman 
States—a picture which will throw a sinister light upon the Parlia- 
mentery discussion which will soon commence, concerning that melan- 
choly chapter of our annals—the deplorable expedition to Rome. 

The letter of M. Mazzini is preceded by the following mottoes :— 

** Until now, I have been merely a volunteer ; but I shall with 
pleasure place myself at your disposal if you think I may be useful to 
the sacred cause which I have ardently embraced, and which has been 
my dream for the last ten years.’—Napoleon Bonaparte,* Letter to 
General Sercognani, Terni, Feb. 28, 1831. 

‘*T also, banished from my country, often complain of that law of 
exile which strikes my family ; however, when we see that now, all 
who possess a noble soul are driven out of their native country by those 
in power, then we become proud of belonging to the ranks of the op- 
a and proscribed.”"—Louis Napoleen Bonaparte, Address to the 

olish Refugees, Arenenberg, August 17, 1833. 








Ilay in my hammock, taking the usual ‘soothing whiff ” 


* The brother of M. Louis Bonaparte, then residing with him. 





‘* Our arms have overthrown at Rome those turbulent demagogues 
who throughout the Italian peninsula had the cause of 
true liberty, and our brave soldiers have had the signal honour of re- 
aug | Pio IX. to the throne of Saint Peter.—Message of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, November 12, 1850. 

TO LOVIS NAPOLEON, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


You speak, Sir, of the liberty of Rome! But of what liberty? Is it 
individual liberty ?~ Is it the liberty of the press, of on, of 
speech, of Maron of teaching, protected by a civic militia, by unchange- 
able — on of the people ? 

The liberty of Rome—I will recapitulate, ‘or France, which so soon 
forgets, some well known facts—the liberty of Rome is the permanent 
dissolution of the civic guard, notwithstanding the decree of the 6th 
July, passed by the French authorities, the second article of which 
said—* It shall be immediately re-organized upon its original footing’;” 
it is the prohibition of all re-union (cerc/es) and of all political ssso- 
ciation—the confiscation of all arms, thus leaving the honest citizen 
without any defence against the robber and the brigand ; it is the sup- 
pression of all journals, except those of the Government; it is the com- 
mission instituted contrary to your promises of the 23d August, 1849, 
to inquire into the pretended attempts committed inst religion and 
her ministers under the government of the Republic ; it is vexatious 
proceedings against foreigners, the denunciation of hotel keepers, the 
conditions of evidence again put in force by a notification of the 31st 
August ; itis the measure of the 3d September, by which all 
officers are obliged, under pain of imprisonment and of heavy fines, to 
give to the Government an accurate and progressive account of the 
types and of the workmen; it is the commission of censure instituted 
t all in the service of the Republic, their almost general dismis- 
sal, and the apg ted nearly seven hundred families! 

The liberty of Rome is the disbanding of the army and the exile of 
nearly all its officers ; it is the suspension of all institutions ap- 
puinted on the 17th October; the recall to all the employments con- 
nected with the police, and amongst the sbirri of all the men belonging 
to the reaction, and of the dregs of the spies and assassins of Gregory 
XVL.—it is the re-establishment of the Inquisition and of the vicariat. 
The liberty of Rome is the paper circulation reduced by the orders 
of the Pontifical Government by 35 per cent., the day after the paper 
payments, at par, of all the salaries, the pensions, and all the 
of the State; it is the tax upon the barriers re-established, the stamp 
duties increased tenfold, tae restitution of mortmain, the increase in 
the price of salt, the restitution of the tax on moveables, the increase 
of the taxes by 15 per cent., the tax upon patents, the misery which is 
visibly increasing in all parts, and in all classes of the State. 

The liberty of Rome is an amnesty which excludes the members of 
the Provisional Government, the Triumvirate, all the members who 
formed the Ministries, the representatives of the people, the préfects of 
the provinces, the chiefs of the military bodies, those who had received 
the amnesty of 1848, and who had taken any part in the revolution; 
the immediate effect of which was a fresh emigration—it is a motu-pro- 
prio, which, repealing that of 1848, re-organizes despotism with a 
council of state elected by the Pope, from triple lists presented to him 
by the provincial councils, without the intervention of the Commons, 
increased by members appointed by him at his pleasure, and condemned 
to silence except on those occasions when the Government may think fit 
to ask its advice; itis the institution of provincial councils, whose 
members are chosen by the Pope, and must be 30 years of age, must 
possess property to the value of at least 32,000 francs, and of religious 
conduet, and of political opinions known to be good; again, these as- 
semblies may be suspended or dissolved according to the good pleasure 
of the Government. 

The liberty of Rome is a daily, an hourly persecution ; it is the filling 
of fresh prisons (carceri nuove), together with those of the Castle of 
St. Angelo, of the Holy Office, of Termini, with men torn away from 
their families as being suspected, and who rot without a trial, amongst 
felons and murderers until it may please the Government, or death, to 
release them. It is the pointing out of those men who are known for 
their Republican i to the violence, to the insult, to the rs 
of the sbirri, who have now become the masters of the State; it is the 
inevitable consequence of such a state of things,—an increase in the 
number of crimés, the roads entirely without security, and the villages 
invaded and despoiled by robbers. 

This, Sir, is the liberty, the true liberty of Rome, brought about by 
your arms, and corroborated by the official journal of the Government 
which you have restored. In the name of France, which we love, let 
that line of the M which speaks of the invasion as a glorious 
action ( fait glorieux), be quickly erased, for since the awakening of 
the people glory and honour are synonymous. JoserH Mazzin1. 
London, December, 1350. 


Two Frencu Osirvary Norices.—We translate from the Cour- 
rier des Etats Unis the following curious items in the drama of Pari- 
sian life. The former, however, might as well, or better, have been 
English.—The latter could not be otherwise than French. 

On the day after the representation for their benefit, the dramatic 
artists were summoned to attend two funeral solemnities,—the burial 
of two of their comrades, old performers of the Gymnase. 

One was Perlet, an actor unknown to the youth of our day, but who 
attracted all Paris some twenty or more years ago, being a comedian 
full of taste, finesse, and sang-froid. An excellent fellow, too, was 
Perlet, whole-hearted and whole-souled, but endowed with so delicate 
a susceptibility and a disposition so prompt to take alarm, that he be- 
came all at once, and in the very climax of his success, a misanthrope 
in comparison with whom Alcestes would have been a Roger Bontemps 

Always gloomy and taciturn, and pondering over the miseries of hu- 
man nature and the deceptions of life, Perlet still bethought himself of 
wedlock, and of marrying the daughter of Tiercelin, the famous comic 
actor who was as morose, as sad, and as much a humourist as himself. 
Mutual friends arranged an interview between the young actor and the 
old comedian; and Tiercelin invited Perlet to dinner. Two covers only 
were laid; the two sat down to table, and began. Tiercelin had not 
spoken a word; neither had Perlet. The repast went on in the same 
silent manner. When the dessert came, not a syllable had passed. 
Tiercelin folded up his napkin, got up, offered his hand to Perlet, and 
spoke at last. 

‘** You,” said he, “are the son-in-law for me.” 

The other artist who died last week belonged also to the Gymnase; 
she was an actress full of grace and wit, Eliza Forgeot, who gave up 
the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle to become manager of the French Thea- 
tre in London, where she continued to play in Comedy and in Vaude- 
villes. Mlle. Forgeot had married one of the Messrs. Wailly. She had 
still, however, remainod attached to the theatre; and she was in Paris 
on leave of absence, when seized with the malady which carried her to 
the grave. The courageous woman was perfectly aware of her situa- 
tion, and seeing death approaching, looked it serenely in the face. 

One morning, when several friends were visiting her, there was 
Ting at the door; her maid-servant entered and whispered a few words 
in herear. ‘‘Itismy milliner, who has come to try on a new dress 
for me; would you like to come with me into my dressing-room ?” 

They followed her; and imagine the horror and palpitation of heart 
amongst the party!,.......the newly-made dress was a coffia. But 
it was a love of a coffin, in rosewood, lined with white satin, wadded, 
and quilted. The young dame got into it, by way of trying it on. 
** Yes,” said she, with still the same smile on her lips, ‘‘ the dregs fits 
a and I’m quite satisfied with it.” A week more, and she wag 

ead. 

The narrator winds off his necrological article and turns to livelier 
topics, by quoting a phrase attributed to Tallyrand, when he was weary 
of hearing or talking of some departed friend—** God has placed the 


eyes in front, that we might look before us, and not behind.” 





Mr. Cospen’s Estimate or Booxs.—The Members of the Man- 
chester Athenwum— having giving up their evening masquerad- 
ing in the name of literature and science—have adopted the alternative 
of giving a series of Soirées during the year under the proper plea of 
dancing and amusements. To such social gatherings in their place as 
subordinate parts of » system, we know not that any strong objection 
lies ; and we find by the experience of the Whittington Club that such 
are among the most agreeable incidents of the club-life.— Vr. Cobden, 
as chairman of the Soirée last week, adopted, as we think, the proper 
tone; and in what relates to the praotical working of the institution, 
gave excellent advice,—especially as regards the heavy burden which 
the paper duty and other direct taxes on knowledge lay on such insti- 
tutions. Heshowed the members that more than 5 per cent. of their 


gross income is abstracted in this manner by the State :—a fact 
which we submit to the consideration of Whittington Clubs, Athe- 








neums, and Mechanics’ [nstitutions generally. 


A very effectual way | 
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strengthen the present movement in favour of abolishing these most 
ie litic taxes, amid be, for every member of every such institution 
in the country to sign a petition to parliament praying for relief. When 
Mr. Cobden quits the ground of the executive and positive for the high- 
er one of intellectual admonition, he at once, in our opiniun, vacates 
his peculiar advantages. In his zeal for newspapers, he may, for him- 
self, unduly depreciate the more solid bulwarks of learning; but he 
should be cautious of fostering in the minds of the young men who 
ehiefly compose his audience on such occasions, the idea that the news- 
paper is enough for a man to read. With a proper regard to the value 
of our morning journals, we think Mr. Cobden’s assertien tat one copy 
of one of them contains more useful information than the whole hisvori- 
eal works of Thucydides—simply an absurdity. The wonder is, that 
an intelligent man could be found to make sucha ropeciticn in such a 
place. But having referred to the maiter, let us in fairness add, that 
the foolish assertion was instantly and justly rebuk-1 by the laughter 
of the audience. Manchester at once repudiated the Vandalic mistake, 
—and proved that its own intelligence is not always to be measured by 
the standard of those whom events of a political kind have made its re- 
presentatives in the world. —The incident should be a warning to our 
travelling orators not to step beyond their proper lines of argument.— 
Atheneum, 4th ult. 

‘How Learnine FLourisHes unperR THE Resrorep Paracy.— 
From Rome, we learn that thegreat oriental scholar Monsigaor Molsa 
has been appointed to the office of Chief Guardian of the Vatican Li- 
brary, in the room of M. Laureani, whose melancholy death we report- 
ed a few months ago,—and that the Abate Martinucci has been nomina- 
ted to fill the office of sub-chief. As the latter office is one of very 
considerable importance, and has hitherto been filled by men well known 
to the European republic of letters, the question naturally arises—who 
is the Abate Martinucci? The learned writer Cardinal Mai and the 
profound ist Mezzofanti have been recent occupiers of the post 
which he now fills : but we never before heard of Signor Martinucci or 
his works. From the Roman correspondence of the Daily .Vews, how- 
ever, we learn that his claim to sit in the chair of Mezzofanti is that he 
has a brother, which brother is architect to Pope Pius! It has ever 
been @ lamentable custom with the Papal Government, says the writer 
referred to, to grant an employment rather with a view of serving the 
individual employed than with that of having the duties of the office 
satisfactorily performed ; and although the Vatican was once excepted 
from this rule, it appears to be no longer a department sacred to litera- 
ry distinction, if we may judge by the appointment of an obscure Abate, 
whose chief merit is that of being a brother of the Pope’s architect, to 
the post so honourably ye we in the last century by Garampi, Gio- 
venazzi, Gaetano Marini, and Assemanni. Genius and learning have 
no chance in theRome of our day against the crozier and the cowl.—Jbdid. 


Tar Arcuaneet’s TrumP.—The last good story in Paris is told 
the expense of a very handsome andrich widow of most exemplary char- 
acter, who hasa sma!land elegant retreat at Versailles, in addition 
to her town residence. At this pretty rurality she was passing a week 
at the close of the Autumn, having, for her guest, a lad in his teens, who 
was 4 distant relative, and who was thus passing his vacation from 
school. Madame’s housekeeper and cook was a respectable female, 
who, however, had an admirer, a trumpeter, stationed in the barracks 
near by, and the stolen pleasure of whom was to come in and dine 
stealthily on the remainder dishes of the mistress’s luxurious table. 

Madame and her boy relative having started after dinner for a walk, 
the trumpeter took advantage of the ‘shotnes; but unluckily prolonged 
his meal a few minutes too long. In his hurry to conceal bimself, 
when taken by surprise, he became ensconced under the bed of the 
lady of the house, thinking to escape while she passed the evening in 
her drawing-room as usual. Madame was tired with her walk, how- 
ever, and proceeded to retirefor the night, immediately on her return 

The trumpeter, in full vniform, and with his brazen instrument be- 
side him, was of course in a position of considerable dismay. As he 
lay racking his brain, the door suddenly opened, and in walked the 
schoolboy, who, to the astonishment of the lady, fell on his knecs, and 
made a tumultuous declaration of love ! 

**In the name of heaven,” cried the astonished object of his pagsion, 
** rise, and leave the room immediately! What would be thought of 
me if you were seen in this indiscreet situation and posture! Rise, 
this moment, and retire !” " 

“No!” firmly persisted the academical, ‘I live but to love you! No 


power on earth shall tear me from this spot—no—not even if the trum 
of the last day-—” oe : 


At this moment, the trumpeter, whose lip was at the edge of his in- 
strument, blue a blast, into which was poured the overwhelming tor- 
rent of his previous impatience. ‘‘ Trrrrr—la ta ta ta ta ta”—a thun- 
der-blast, to which the walls of the little cottage trembled to their 
foundations. 

The room was vacated by dame and lover in a trice, and the trum- 
peter made his escape—but the story got wind, and, without name or 
place, was told all over Paris. 

It was being narrated one evening by a gay man, in a small circle, 
when the narrator remarked “I would have given anything in the 
world to have seen the face of the lady at the moment of that trumpet’s 
sounding.” 

**'The face of the boy on his knees was much better worth seeing, I 
assure you!” exclaimed, in a tone of pique, a lady among the listeners 
—unguardedl revealing, by this hasty comment, that she was, herself, 
the heroine of the story !—Home Journal. 


Tue Secret or Ancient Painrep Guass.-—A quantity of old 
painted glass having been sent to Mr. Forrest, a glass "rs ag of Liver- 
pool, to be cleaned, he found that the outer surface of the whole was 
covered with a layer of what appeared to be hard dried dust and rain, 
which was easily removed by a short Seeere of hydrofluoric acid, 
or by the other means adopted for cleaning old windows. He was 
pole Ny however, by observing that every now and then there were 
perfectly clear places to which the dust had apparently not adhered 
and these were sometimes curved lines, sometimes dots or roundish 
8 » sometimes small and at other times of considerable size. At 
fest it simply appeared odd that the dirt should have adhered so par- 
tially ; but at length it struck him that these clear spaces might be 
intentional, and the dirt, not dirt after all, but paint burnt into the 
surface of the glass. On further examination he found that this’ was 
really the case, and that the clear spaces were lights taken out of semi- 
opaque background, pay obtained by burning a very thin layer of 
fluxed oxide of iron into the back of the glass. The lights may either 
be removed after the whole is covered, or they may be left eeigiaaliy 
as in the drawing. Mr. Forrest has made a window upon this princi- 
ple. which is placed in his warehouse ; and, making allowance for its 

an early production after his discovery, the effect is so success- 
conviction with it. e states that he has ob- 


ful as to carry stro: 
ng in all the old glass which has come under his 


served the same 
notice. — Builder. 
East Inp1a Corron.—We understand that accounts have reached 
the East India authnrities at home, of the most encouraging character, 
as to the increasing — which is now being man‘fested in India, with 
regard to the cultivation of cotton. We had recently to notice a con- 
tinued and urgent demand made upon the East India Company by the 
authorities on the spot, for large supplies of saws to fit up new saw gins, 
the for which had become very extensive; whereas, some little 
time ago, it was with the greatest difficulty that the natives could be 
indacel to use them. Two separaie supplies have been already for- 
warded overland, and another round the Cape. Now, it appears that 
the disposition to cultivate the best kinds of American cotton has mani- 
fested itself in so strong @ way, that the seed has’ become extremely 
scarce, and application has been made to the government to furnish more, 
whereas till lately it was with the greatest difficulty that the native was 
induced to accept it on the condition of planting it. It pppeers from 
the most recent accounts, that the cultivators have at length discovered 
that the growth of American cotton is even more profitable and prolific 
than had represented. The calculation of Mr. Petrie, that the 
the produce of an acre was 701b. of Indian, and 90lb. of American 
clean cotton, proves to be considerably under the mark. The truth, 
in favourable districts, is nearer to Mr. Shaw's calculation, which was, 
601b. clean native cotton, and 1151b. of clean American cotton to the 
acre. Butone of the chief causes, apart from the higher price (the 
best stimulant of production), which have induced to the more vigor- 
ous efforts to increase the growth of American cotton in India is, the 
facilities afforded by the agents of European houses in Bombay, who 
are ready to make advances to the ryots. Hitherto, the only means 
which they had of obtaining such advances was through the native 
bankers, who have always exhibited a strong dislike to American cot- 
ton, and have always refused to make advances on the crop, on the 
round that it was more precarious than the native cotton. Ta several 
istricts, this impediment is now quite removed by the interference of 





British capital and European energy, so far as encouragement to the 
ryot can go, in inducing an improved and an extended culture. We 
are assured that we may look for a very large increase in the quantity 
+S a useful cotton, shipped from India during the coming year of 
1851. And we trust this extension is now based upon a ground that 
will secure its continuance.—Manc ester Guardian. 


Tue Revenve.—There is every reason to expect that the quater’s 
revenue will show a very ape decrease, if any, when compared 
with the corresponding quarter of last year, notwithstanding the re- 
ductions which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to make in 
the last sessign. The brick duties, 700,000/. a year, were wholly aban- 
doned, sad yet we find the Excise so prosperous, in the other items, as 
scarcely to miss the total loss inthis. The buoyancy of the revenue of 
Excise is one of the most convincing and conclusive proofs of the wide- 
spread prosperity and occupation of the great mass of the people. The 
Stamps, although grestly reduced, will not exhibit the signs of that 
reduction in full in the present quarter, since a great increase of busi- 
ness, which was kept back for the change, will probably show its effect 
upon the present quarter, which to its full extent cannot be hoped for 
again. The Customs fluctuate, but will show well in spite of the great 
reductions that have taken place. These are the chief items which 
mark the state of the country. The others will probably vary very lit- 
tle, and will be shown by the tabular returns. In the mean time the 
large amount of public deposits exhibited in the weekly returns of the 
Bank of England, amounting to the sum of nearly halfa million of in- 
erease weekly, shows that the debtor and creditor account of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stands well, and that his balance at the end of 
the financial year is more likely to increase than to be diminished, not- 
withstanding the taxes he has relaxed or reduced, and the sums that 
are in course of expenditure in liquidation of the public debt.— The 

erver. 


Goop Apvice To SMALL INHERITORS oF Great Names.—Dub- 
lin, Jan. 8. A letter from Mr. Moore, the Roman Catholic Member for 
Mayo, to Mr. Jobn O'Connell, has augeanen, from which one might 
conclude that it would have been better for the latter Hon. Gentleman 
if he had not invited the former to his proposed weeny of Roman Ca- 
tholic Members. Mr. Moore takes the opportunity of settling an ac- 
count with Mr. O'Connell, for a charge which the latter had brought 
canes him of assailing his father’s memory. Mr. Moore writes as 
follows :— 

** Take my advice, my dear sir, and leave your father’s memory 
alone—it can take cure of itself. Itis far too great to be affected by a 
sneer of mine, were I capable of uttering such. O'Connell has left be- 
nind him the memory ofan illustrious Irishman ; a memory which I 
verily believe that Irishmen of every pry are inclined to treat with 
respect. Have better faith in your father’s glory, and less confidence 
in the virtue of such assistance as your own petulant advocacy can 
supply. As for the expressions which you have thought proper to ap- 

ly to me, such as ‘ Orange,’ ‘ paltry,’ ‘ unworthy,’ ‘ contemptible,’ 
ke., it would beinappropriate to call them ‘ unworthy,’ or even ‘ con- 
temptible'—they are simply stupid ; and should be as great a blun- 
derer as yourself if I noticed them further. The tone of supercilious 
depreciation in which you constantly speak of all your contemporaries 
does, however, somewhat amuse me ; and reminds me of an illustration 
which I have somewhere met with—of‘ a dwarf who had for some time 
kept company with a gient, and who, from seeing his companion look- 
ing down upon those who surroanded him, acquired the ridiculous 
habit of endeavouring to cast down his eyes upon men, whose middle he 
could scarce reach when standing upon tiptoe.’ With regard to the 
preliminary meeting in Dublin, to which you are so good as to invite 
me, I think it right to remind you that the penal measures which are 
about to inaugurate the Parliamentary session of 1851, are likely to 
apply peculiarly, perhaps exclusively, to the English Catholics ; and 
that any measures that may be resolved paws without their concur- 
rence, would be necessarily imperfect, and possibly injurious to the 
cause which I believe you to have sincerely at heart. 

‘1 am, my dear Sir, yours “7 truly, 

** John O'Connell, Esq., &c.” “© G. H. Moors. 


Annvuat Return or Fires 1n Lonpon.—Mr. Braidwood, the su- 
perintendent of the London fire engine establishment, has recently laid 
his report of fires, which had occurred ia the metropolitan district da- 
ring the past year before the managing committee, who met atthe chie 
station in Watling-street for that purpose. Mr. Braidwood described 
the number of premises totally destroyed and considerably damaged as 
being 247; the most extensive fire was that which occurred in 
Mark-lane, City, and which was not extinguished for nearly two months. 
The property destroyed on that occasion was roughly estimated at up- 
wards of 200,000/., but the precise amount of loss has never been accu- 
rately learnt; neither could anything likely to be depended upon be 
gleaned as to the origin of the misfortune. The next fire of any im- 

ortance was that which occurred on the night of Thursday, the 3d of 

ctober, in the Southwark-bridge-road. Although the engines of the 





brigade were stationed immediately opposite, and the turncock was on 
the spet in less than two minutes after the aiarm was given, the whole 
of Messrs. Brookes’ candle works were burnt down and several houses 
seriously damaged. The next district which suffered, and that to a se- 
rious extent by fires,was Bermondsey. From the 14th of Oc‘ober to the 
25th of December a great number of very alarming and devastating 
conflagrations happened which laid in ruins a vast amount of property. 
Two fires occurred in one night, and within a short distance of each 
other, which favours the supposition that the fiendish spirit of incen- 
diarism has been at work. Among the buildings described as consid- 
erably damaged was the Travellers’ Club, and had it not been for the 
exertions of the firemen there is no doubt that the whole of that build- 
ing, as well as the Athenzum, next door, would have been destroyed. 
The report returns the number of buildings slightly injured as being 
621, while the preceding year they were only 582. The total number 
of premises destroyed and seriously damaged in 1849 was 256, being 
nine more than last year. The total number of fires of all kinds last 
year was 868, while in 1849 they were only 838, showing an increase of 
30 during the past twelve months. The false alarms last year were 91, 
while the year before they were only 76, which will give an increase, 
of 15: The chimneys on fire last year were 79, while in 1849 there 
were 89, showing a decrease of 10. The number of fatal fires last year 
was 17, and the number of lives lost 18, while the number of persons 
who perished from the same cause in the preceding year was 26. The 
total number of calls for assistance during the past year was 1,038 
while in 1849 the calls were 1,008, showing an increase of 35 durin 
the past year. The origin of a great many fires cannot be accounte 
for; a great number, however, are returned as being caused by sparks, 
gas, lucifer matches, smoking tobacco, drunkenness, and explosion of 
lireworks—by the latter nearly 100 houses were seriously damaged, as 
well as the parochial school and spacious church in Spitalfields, a few 
months since. 


ComposiTIon oF THE FrencH NATIONAL Ass—EMBLY.—The National 
Assembly of France contains, according to a statement in the Moniteur, 
48 aren | or guondam Ministers of Government, 22 ambassadors or 
persons who have represented France at foreign Courts, 22 members of 
the Institute, 6 vice-admirals and rear-admirals, 34 generals, 32 ex- 
peers of France, 110 former members of the Chamber of Deputies. Of 
the 900 members of the Constituent Assembly only 330 were re-elected, 
and form part of the Legislative Assembly. The united ages of the 
members of the Legislative Assembly amount to 35,613 years, giving an 
average of 47 years to each member. The oldest member was born in 
1769 and the youngest in 1828. 


Mepat Presentep To GENERAL Scorr.—The Legislature of Vir- 
ginia having voted a gold medal to the above named gallant officer, in 
commemoration of his great deeds in Mexico, this testimonial was for- 
mally presented to the General, on Saturday last,in Washington. The 
medal itself is thus described by the Richmond Enquirer. 
“This beautiful memorial of Virginia’s munificent gratitude is at the 
same time one of the most exquisite specimens of American art that we 
have ever seen. The medal is3§ inches in diameter, five-sixteenth of 
an inch thick, and is of course very massive and rich. On oneside is an 
admirable life-like bust of the general, with the words‘ Winfield Scott’ 
in capitals above. The bust stands upon an oblong pedestal—flanked 
by two noble eagles, sprigs of laurel and oak touching their wings ; a 
number of flags, (two Mexican banners among them,) guns, pikes, mor- 
tars and field-pieces forming an mt iy back-ground. On the 
pedestal is the following inscription : ‘ The Common wealth of Virginia 
resents this medal to Major General Winfield Scott, as a memorial of 
er admiration for the great and distinguished services of her son, 
whilst commander-in-chief of the American armies in the war with 





Mexico, 1847.’ 


** On the reverse side in the centre stands a beautiful fluted column 
with ‘ 1812’ on the base and ‘ 1848’ on the capital. A spread eagle 
holding an olive branch in its mouth, is on its top—and the column ig 
entwined with leaves of laurel, inscribed with the words, ‘ Vera Cruz 
Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Del Rey, Chapultepec, Mexico.” 
Above the column are the words ‘ Fecit Quod Cogitavit ;’ below, ‘ From 
Virginia,’ and an escutcheon with the coat of arms of the State. Ip 
the back ground are the principal buildings in or mear the city of Mex. 
ico, the Castle of San Juan, (as we take it,) with the pecaliar aa 
strikingly-peaked mountains, batteries at work, &c.—-the whole encir- 
cled by a very rich wreath of laurel and oak intertwined. The medal 
one of great beauty and magnificence, and does great credit to the ex. 
— skill and taste of Mr. C. C. Wright, an old-soldier under Gen. 

ott, and now of New York.” 





ROF. HOWS will read the Tragedy of MACBETH, at the Stuyvesant Lnstiwute 
1G | gabinde ane le = ~ pv _ being the first of a Course of SHAKSPE AR. 
, tobe continu 1D 
menee ai oclock precisely on each subsequent Thursday in February. To com. 
‘ickets y Cents. To be obtained at the door, or at the Bookstores of Messrs. Crow 
& Co..H Kernot, Roe Lockwood & Co. G. P. Putnam, and of Mr. Hows, at his residence 
No. 5 Cottage Place. 





NIBLO'’S GARDEN. 


ae pacrareros begs to —y yy ae Le ys meme Ld his establishment, Monday, 34 
ruary, an engagement for a t th the celebrated dancers, 
Mademoiselles ROUSSET—four sisters—Caroline, Adelaide, Teresins, and Clomentinn 
and also their father, Monsieur Jean Rousset, recently arrived from Europe ; and will make 
their dedut in a new Grand Ballet of two ve new scenery by Mr. Wiser, new dresses, 
&c, entitled CaTaRina, or, the Queen ofthe Bandits—in which Mlle Caroline and her three 
sisters will sustain the principal c ters, assisted by a ballet corps ofsixty persons. The 
a — a a of haw 1 Jean er A. be preceded by the French 
o c vaudeville NpDIaNa ET CHARLEMAGN ‘ 

Bressani will sustain the principal characters. ne 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-2. 
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Mr. Tuomas Peeve, Mr. Joun Dever, and Mr. W. CLEVELAND are our au- 
thorized agents for making collections for this Journal in the South and West. 





The Liverpool mails of the 11th ult , by the Arctic, were received on 
Tuesday morning. Their contents are devoid of any English political 
matter of interest. 

In France, on the contrary, another crisis has occurred. The Presi- 
dent, overshadowed by the military prominence of General Changarnier, 
and resenting it, had determined at all hazards to remove him from his 
post of Commander-in-Chief of all the forces in Paris. To effect this, 
and to cause a rupture between the National Assembly and the General, 
one of the journals published an order of the day said to have been is- 
sued by General Changarnier to the troops, in which neither the Le- 
gislative nor the Executive powers were to be obeyed, in the event of 
any military operations for the preservation of order. A species of 
military dictatorship seems to have been the aim of the General ; and 
he momentarily gaiged his point with the Chamber, when, on the Min- 
ister of War being questioned with reference to those orders, the Gene- 
ral mounted the tribune, and denied their existence, or at least ex- 
plained them away. The failure of this plan, said to have emanated 
from Louis Napoleon, induced the Ministry to resign; and they have 
persisted in that intention, notwithstanding that the General has been 
convicted of something approaching equivocation, inasmuch as the 
above-mentioned sanguinary orders were issued under his directions 
although not absolutely bearing his signature. The President, in the 
mean time has positively shaken ef the incubus which hung upon him, 
by cancelling Changarnier’s appointment. It is curious to notice, that 
an apparent fear of being again thrown into the shade by one of the 
favourites of the army has induced the subdivision of the command, 
General Baraguay d’ Hilliers being nominated as head of the first mil- 
itary division, and General Perrot to that of the National Guards. One 
may, perhaps, be played off against the other, in case of need. The 
latest accounts inform us that M. Drouyn de l’Huys is to enter the new 
Cabinet as Minister for Foreign Affairs. He has been the Ambassador of 
France at our own Court. Other members are also named; but we 
await the steamer of the 18th ult. for a complete list. Paris appears to 
have been but slightly agitated by all the intrigues which have ended 
in the upsetting of General Changarnier and the resignation of the 
Ministry. The French funds indeed rose sl'ghtly during the transition 
state. 

FromGermany, nothing comes in authentic shape, but it were al- 
most too much to hope any speedy settling down of the elements of dis- 
cord and antagonism, which have been at work so long in that unset- 
tled portion of Europe. 


However absurd and unjust may be the libels which occasionally find 
their way into print, there is a careless class of readers who take every 
thing for granted, which is introduced to their notice through the col- 
umns of a respectable journal. When we find, therefore, the Wash- 
ington Republic of Tuesday last devoting two editorial eolumns to 
elaborating certain grave charges against an English mercantile com- 
pany, we think it right to caution our American readers against such 
false impressions as some of them may have derived, from a perusal of 
the long article in question. The charge isa double one—it affects 
what is called in common parlance the Cunard Company, and it affects 
some portions of the British press—‘ the newspapers,” says the Re- 
public in one place, “ conspiracies, to which the press have been in 
certain instances, a party,” says our somewhat vague assailant, in 
another. The gravamen of the charge is that the Collins’ line of 
steamers has been ungenerously received in England, that it has been 
systematically maligned by the Cunard Company, and that the press 
has been, ina measure, accessory to the fact. 

Although its extreme length prevents us quoting the Repudiic’s ar- 
ticle entire, it is but right that readers should see a sample of the ac- 
cusations which it makes, and judge for themselves of the credibility 
of the witnesses by whose testimony they are supported. If the latter 
be myths or near relatives of Dickens’s immortal Mrs. Harris, there is 
no mistake about the substantiality of the former. 


It is now well known that a series of the most shameful and fraudulent tricks 
have been resorted to, there, for the purpose of cutting off the patronage of the 
Collins steamers, and diverting it to the Royal Mail line. This is done by false 
statements iu the newspapers, and injurious rumours spread over the country in 
various ways. Some months since, when the passengers were about to set out 
from Paris, for Liverpool, to embark in the Pacific, a story, utterly without foun- 
dation, was put in circulation, that she had broken her bed-plate. The passengers, 
deceived by this trick, of course waited a few days, and took their departure in the 
Cunard steamer, which followed Insidioas statements, of a similar kind, have 
frequently been set afloat at the critical moments when the American vessels were 
about todepart; and we are informed that some of these have been traced to the 
agents of the Cunard line. That such is their origin, the times at which they ap- 

ear, and the system with which they are propagated, leave little room for doubt- 
The general feeling of local interest, and the national prejudice in England, give 
these rumours an abiding, not to say fatal, effect. Well knowing that the reputa. 
tion of a ship, in which men risk their lives and their property, is of the most deli 
eate character, and may be ruined by the lightest breath of rumour, the operators 
in this case have found it both convenient and easy to poison the railways and 
thoroughfares of England with their slanders. A gentleman interested in the 
Collins line, travelling in England a short time since, was told by an intelligent 
stranger whom he met in one of the cars, that the American steamers were buildot 

reen timber, and were already falling to pieces. Mr. Collins himself being lately 
in London, as we hear, was kindly and gratuitously advised by a bank clerk—a 
total stranger—not to take passage in any American steamers, as they were uni- 
versally considered unsafe ! 


Your “if” is a great qualifier—scarcely less useful, however, is the 
editorial “‘ we are informed,” ‘‘as we hear”, ‘‘ well known”, with other 
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the like phrases ; and owing to their judicious employment in this case, 


only two witnesses are personally summoned into Court—* ¢ eo 
clerk”, and “an intelligent stranger.” The sly aim of the cler ee 
have been more apparent, if the connection between himeelf an - e 
cunard Company had been distinctly traced—as, of course, might easily 
have been done,—corroborated also by the address of the bankers who 
could harbour so scandalous a defamer, and by an exact statement of 
the time when the libel was uttered, specifying whether it was A. M or 
p.m. As for the “intelligent stranger,” (how adroitly is he Rettered 
for the nonce, and in what a striking light is his intelligence exhibited !) 
we really cannot grapple with so mysterious a personage. He might 
have been the Wandering Jew, or he might alas! have been really a 
travelling agent of the British Steam ship owners, specially employed 
to seek out travelling Americans and poison their minds ageinet their 
own native-built vessels. Barring the “ intelligence” which is plainly 
enough defined, the gentleman is somewhat shadowy ; bat that is the 
Republic’s fault, not ours. Judging from the meagre glimpse awarded 
us, we must ourselves conclude that he was some relative or connection 
of the celebrated * Confidence Man”, one who could shrewdly take 
measure of his chance companions, and who would with equal readiness 
talk of the moon being made of green cheese, or of the Collins’ Steamers 
being built of green timbers, just as it might best suit his humour or 
is interest. 
“a if we complain in jest of the visionary nature of the Cunard 
Company’s agents, who have been thus brought before the American 
public, we must in all soberness protest against the unfair, because 
unproved, attack upon the British press. Some plausible excuse may 
be offered for the Republic not trackin g 4 rumour toits source. We have 
no doubt in our own mind that the great George Washington lived and 
died; but we should be sorely puzzled to prove it legally or logically, 
at a moment’s notice. So the journal in question may possibly have 
had faith in the existence of all the monstrosities of which it has “‘ been 
informed,” or which it ‘‘ has heard,” and yet not be in a condition to 
prove them satisfactorily to any intelligent mind but its own. But a 
charge against the press is quite another affair; one, in such case as 
this, susceptible of the simplest and easiest corroboration. Why does 
not the Republic show one single solitary article from a British news- 
paper, abusive of the Collins’ Steamers ? The first such paragraph has 
not yet met our eyes, and we may be allowed to doubt whether it has 
fallen under the notice of onr indignantcontemporary. And yet what 
ready scissors would pounce upon it and clip it out, to be re-published 
end circulated to the uttermost corners of the Union! The onus pro- 
bandi lies here so palpably upon the accusing parties, that whilst evi- 
dence is not forthcoming, the charge of slander recoils undeniably on 
themselves. We could quote indeed from British journals many eulogies 
of the Collins’ Steamers, and welcomes into the fair race of competition, 
but we are on the defensive, nor can we devote to them the needful space. 
We may remark, however, that the Repubdiic is curiously inconsistent 
blowing hot and cold with the same breath, when it states that England 
is ‘chewing the cud of bitter fancies” over the prospect of her vanish- 
ing supremacy in steam navigation, whilst her national prejudices ia- 
duce her to believe, and her malice prompts her to assert, that Ameri- 
can steamers are unseaworthy and built of green materials. The alarm 
and the contempt can scarcely co-exist. 

Two or three other points in the Repubiic’s article demand brief no- 
tiee. A contrast is hinted between the re¢eption originally given to 
the Cunard Company and its officers inthis country, and that awarded 
to their American rivals in England. We have shown that anything 
approaching to hostility against the latter is a libellous insinuation ; 
and to the best of our remembrance, there were not wanting demonstra- 
tions of good will when the port of Liverpool wae first entered by the 
Mail Steamers of America. This is a small matter ; but surely the Re- 
public forgets the lapse of ten years, and the wondrous difference be- 
tween the successful establishment of regular Atlantic steam naviga- 
tion in 1840, and the addition of a few new and noble ships in 1850. 
The first event gave a prodigious impulse to 4merican commerce—of 
which fact we remind the Republic, without underrating or forgetting 
the compliments and hospitalities lavished on the occasion upon our 
countrymen engaged in the enterprise. Neither do we deny or feel the 
less grateful for much kindly feeling, when we add the droll announce- 
ment that it was this which caused the “ frowaing down” of the Rev. 
Mr. Beecher, who complained to the American public, that he was not 
permitted to convert the saloon of an English steamer, on Sunday, into 
achurch of hisown denomination. We were under the impression that 
the Rev. gentleman broke down, because he had no ground to stand on. 

We decline to parallel the performances of the rival vessels ; but 
surely shipping lists travel inland to Washington, and the Republic 
might have been aware, when it enumerated the early disasters of the 
Cunard line, that the iron-steamcr Great Britain was none of theirs. 
It might also have been borne in mind that the Nova Scotia coast is pro- 
verbially a dangerous one, and that nevertheless there has been no loss 
of life and no failure of mails, during ten and a half years of this diffi- 
cult Atlantic service. How singularly ill-chosen, too, is the time for 
this tirade against the Cunard Company! It is with great reluctance, 
and only in self-defence that we allude to the temporary cloud under 
which the Collins’ steamers are labouring ; but the period of this out. 

burst certainly does give it the air of an ebullition of spite—hinc illae 

lachryme! The sending out a revenue cruiser from Halifax, in search 
of the Atiantic, does not heighten the good grace of the assault. 

We dismiss the subject of this gratuitous attack, by applying to our 
Own purposes the paragraph with which the Republic concludes it. 
The frequent libels on Great Britain, will continue, we doubt not; for» 
Says that journal,— We do not expect by this article to arrest or 
modify these practices ; it is due to trath, however, to put the facts on 
record before thecountry.”” 





Some little ferment was occasioned early in the week by a very 
strongly-worded article in the Courier and Enquirer, calling upon 
the U. S. Government to withdraw its exequatur from Mr. George B. 
Mathew,Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Charleston, S.C. The 
‘unpardonable offence” (these are our contemporary’s words) consis- 
ted in his having entered into a correspondence with the Governor of 
South Carolina, the object of which was to ask for a change or modifi- 
cation of the law of that State, by which colored persons belonging to 
ships entering her ports are imprisoned during the vessel’s stay. This 
law, applied to British subjects, has been found extremely unpalata- 
ble, and has at times occasioned some irritation in the public mind at 
home. Efforts have therefore been made by the British Minister at 
Washington to procure its repeal; and only a few months since, some 
Negotiations on the subject were brought to a close there, by the then 
Secretary of States’ avowal that it was a difficult question to deal 
With, the law itself being an internal regulation of the State of South 
Carolina, with which the Federal Government could not meddle, with- 
out political inconvenience. Redress, it was intimated, might be ob- 
bg on application to the State herself; and to the State according- 
Y, under instructions from the Foreign Office, the Consul for North 
and South Carolina applied. The result wedo not know; but the cor- 


respondence has appeared in print, andhas been made the subject of 
much editorial comment. 


We dismiss, as totally unworthy ofserious reply, the Courier’s charge 
that this step is a political one, taken by Lord Palmerston for the ex- 
press purpose of “‘ opening communication” with a separate State. 
The Commercial Advertiser, in two very well-written and temperate 
articles, has quietly disposed of this accusation. The truth is that his 
Lordship has only obeyed that pressure from without, which every 
Englishman knows to be irresistible. He sought the end, without any 
such underhanded and ridiculous notions, as have been in some quar- 
ters attributed to him. Whether the time and the manner of this ap- 
plication were left at Mr. Mathew's option we cannot say ; but we must 
regret that a period of sore feeling on the slavery question should have 
been selected, and that the somewhat formal style adopted by H.B.M 
Consul should have afforded the smallest opportunity for magnifying 
its importance. As for his reminding South Carolina of certain Cus- 
tom-House regulations affecting rice, her valuable product—what is it, 
but the customary mode of coupling the asking a favour, with a gentle 
hint of favours previously conferred by those who seek one? 

With respect to this regulation itself, however statesmen and editors 
may consider it, we have long looked upon it as a police ordinance : nor 
do we think that our countrymen should be very ready to take offence 
at it, when we remember the protracted suspension of the Habeas 
corpus act in Ireland, and its practical effect upon certain American 
travellers. That was a measure of self-defence; the necessity for it 
passed away, and it was removed. Has the cause for vigilance in the 
South, against servile insurrection, passed away? We cannot give the 
same answer. We may add, moreover, that a port-regulation, to which 
American ships are subjected, need not elicit such vehement outcries 
from foreigners. It would be beyond our province to consider whether 
a lazzaretto might not well be substituted for a jail; andalso whether 
this matter really does affect the mach-agitated issues between the 
Federal rights and the States’ rights of this country. 





Readers know that a yacht is now on the stocks, at a ship-builder’s 
yard in this city, which has been laid down with the expectation that 
she will take the shine out of the same class of vessels in England. 
The honest spirit of rivalry has been still further evoked by the pub- 
lication of sundry letters in the London Times, on the subject of clip- 
per-ships. Several leading members of the community here are desir- 
ous of getting up a sailing match from Liverpool to New York and 
back, between an American and a British ship, to be built for the oc- 
casion. and the necessary money would, we understand, be readily 
subscribed. It is scarcely probable, however, that this matter will 
proceed beyond a few newspaper paragraphs. The sporting men of 
England know little of clipper-ships, and the merchants there are but 
rarely mixed up in sporting affairs. Nevertheless, it would be a rare 
occurrence, and a goodly one. 

Letters and journals from the Havana concur in establishing the 
fact, that Mademoiselle Jenny Lind has met with very slender success 
in that wealthy and luxurious city. Mr. Barnum’s high prices, and 
the opposition of the Italian Operatic Company, have been alleged as 
causes for this comparative failure; for few seem willing to allow that 
the Habaneros could by any possibility have failed to derive ecstatic 
delight in the concert-roem, from the accomplished artist whose fame 
was made on the stage. New Orleans and the Western cities are to be 
visited by the songstress ; after which we presume that New York 
must undergo a third course of speculative and musical excitement. 








We learn by telegraphic communication from Toronto, that the last 
steamer brought the assent of the Imperial Governnent to the contem- 
plated transfer of the Post Office Department from the Home to the 
Logal authorities, and that consequently the uniform rate of five cents 
for letter postage throughout the North American Provinces willl be 
adopted. 

With less satisfaction, we notice in print some extracts from a letter 
addressed by Mr. Hincks at Washington to Mr. McLean, Chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, on the subject of the Reciprocity Bill, 
which is dandling about some of the Government or Congressional offi- 
ces at Washington. Retaliation, if the bill be not passed, is the bur- 
den of Mr. Hincks’s song; and unfortunately, when men take to argu- 
ing as to how widely they may differ, there is small chance of their 
setting cordially to work and ascertaining how nearly they may agree. 





Tue Spirit or THE Press.—On Tuesday evening, the Messrs. 
Beach, proprietors of the Sun newspaper, gave a splendid entertain- 
ment to Col. R. M. Hoe, the inventor and constructor of a mammoth 
press, which has recentiy been put into operation, at their establish- 
ment in Fulton Street. This press has eight cylinders, throwing off 
simultaneously eight impressions, at the rate of twenty thousand in an 
hour. The occasion was an interesting one; and we regret that we 
were unable, from indisposition, to accept the invitation proffered us. 
The dinner passed off brilliantly; and amongst the guests who were 
present and addressed the assembled company, were Messrs. G. P. R. 
James, Horace Greeley, Park Benjamin, John Keese,T. W. Whitley, 
Dr. Francis, M. M. Noah, Parke Godwin, and the Rev. Messrs. Chapin 
and Thompson. This public acknowledgment of what is due to the 
practical Eng‘neer is highly creditable to all parties concerned. 

PaTENT RiGuTs For ExHIBITION AT THE WoRLD’s Farr.—All who 
take an interest in the success of the Exhibition will be glad to learn 
that the Government are going to bring in a protective measure for the 
rights of inventors who shall contribute by their skill and ingenuity to 
the attractions of the ‘* Exposition of All Nations.” The Legislature, 
last year, maimed the bill then proposed for the same purposes, and 
which, by provisional registratica, was to have secured inventions from 
po as effectually as it has protected designs. Much confidence will 

e restored by this announcement, especially, as we have notified, to 
foreign exhibitors; and though the bill only provides a temporary pro 
tection, and that too for the contributors to the Exhibition, we may rest 
assured that it will be the precursor of the removal of that dead weigh jon 
improvement in all departments of art and industry facetiously termed 
as the patentlaws.” The Society of Arts—especially its reform-of-patent- 
law committee—and other associations in the same direction, together 
with the public press, may congratulate themselves on the success which 
promises to attend their efforts in exposing the grievances and hard- 
ships which have for years so especially restricted the ingenuity and 
talent of the working classes. 


THE BURNS’ FESTIVAL. 


On Saturday evening last, the Burns’ Club of this city celebrated 
Robert Burns’ birth-day by a dinner at the Astor House, the party 
being made up of the members and a few invited guests. The liberal 
hosts, Messrs. Coleman and Stetson, outdid themselves on this occasion, 
spreading so bountiful and.so beautiful a table, that the most fastidi- 
ous eye and palate must have been amply gratified. The Chair was oc- 
cupied by the President, Mr. James Linen, supported right and left 
by Mr.{Bryant, and Mr. L. Gaylord Clarke. Mr. Doneld Murray, offi- 
ciated as Vice President, holding that office in the Club itself 


Mr. Linen, the President, after the cloth was drawn, rose and said.— 
With feelings of no ordinary emotion, my friends, I rise to congratulate 
you upon the recurrence of our annual festival, commemorative of the 
birthday of our illustrious countryman, Robert Burns. Ninety-two 
years have now passed ota since the poet was born, and nearly fifty- 
five years since the grave closed over all that was mortal of him whose 
name is imperishable, and whose fame is now coextensive with knowl- 





edge and civilization. Wherever the drum of freedom beats, wherever 











the flag of freedom waves, wherever the light of science shines, wher- 
ever the march of human improvement can be traced, wherever the- 
lish language is spoken, and wherever Scotchmen wanter, you will 
find those who are familiar with his writings, who sing his spirit-stir- 
ring lyrics, and glory in his name. I will not question your informa- 
tion, much less insult your understanding, by dilating on the genius cf 
the man and the character of his effusions. I presume that you are 
sufficiently acquainted with all that I could communicate, relative to 
the poet and his poetry. His first biographer was the amiable and ac- 
complished Dr. Currie. Some of the most d stinguished men of our 
own time have ndbly vindicated his character from the vile aspersions 
that eens geting and calumny endeavoured to heap upon his 
memory. In the list of his advocates we find the names of Lockhart, 
Allan Cunningham, Thomas Carlyle, oldChristopher Nort himself and 
the indefatigable Chambers of Edinburgh. It is too common for 
meaner m to slander the nobly gifted, and to endeavour to pull 
down the eminent to the platform of their own vulgar level. Burns 
was devotedly attached to his Jean and to his children. He was a 
friend of the friendless. In his domestic and public duties he was ever 
*« faithfal to his trust.” Before his Gol and his fellowmen, he lived 
and died an honest man; and that is said to be the noblest work of the 
Creator. Scotland has been taunted with, first, starving her bard, and 
afterwards erecting splendid monuments in honour of his memory 
Would it have pleased the accusers now had his countrymen taken fift 
years, like the New York Washington Monument Committee, to 
apes ad and a site for an architectural honour to departed worth 
(Cheers) urns was introduced to, and corresponded with some of 
the most eminent men of his time, and realized six hundred 
from one edition of his poenis, an amount previously unparalleled in the 
history of British Poesy. I maintain that he was not neglected, nor 
did he pass unappreciated to his grave. However, were it even so, the 
present generation is not accountable for the neglect and blunders of 
the last. The adoption of that principle would be carrying out to the 
letter the old Mosaic law, “ by visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon their children.” It does not follow that neglect of genius is pecu- 
liar to Scotland. I know of no country that stands entirely free from 
the imputation. Homer strolled as a ballad singer, reciting his im- 
mortal verses, and seven cities claimed him when dead. Socrates was 
poisoned by the Athenians. Cervantes, the genius of Spain, had not 
bread to eat at one period ; and Camoens, the solitary pride of Portu- 
gal, perished from want of the necessaries of life. Vondel died in 
wretchedness and penury. Tasso and Ariosto were miserably poor. 
When Louis XIV. asked Racine what there was new in the 
world, he told his monarcli that he had seen a melancholy spectacle in 
the house of Corneille the poet, whom he found dying, deprived of even 
a little broth. Can our sistercountry England boast of what she has 
done for some of her poets? Did not her Spenser languish in misery 
and poverty? Did not Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras, owe 
the decency of interment to the charity of a friend? Did not Dryden 
die neglected and in want, and like Burns was honoured with a public 
fence ? Was not Savage buried at the expense of his benevolent 
jailor? Were not Collins and Goldsmith very poor? the latter could 
not even pay his landlady till Dr. Johnson came to his relief. And did 
the seven hundred poets of America depend upon the fruits of their 
poetry for a living, they would soon be starved to death like O! way and 
Chatterton of England! (Laughter.) As for Ireland, she is more open 
to the chargeof starving her people than her poets; but we will! charit- 
ably attribute even that, more to the rottenness of her potatoes, than to 
any disease of the heart of that unhappy land. (Roars of laughter ) 
But dismissing this matter entirely, gentlemen, and feeling grateful for 
the many blessings we enjoy in this land of plenty, we are met to night 
to speak of Caledonia, and to sing the songs of au/d lang syne. We are 
met for a purely rational purpose, and [ trust that you will be in- 
fluenced by motives sufficiently exalted, to make this festival as m 
an intellectual as a social banquet. Forget for a time that you are 
from the land of your birth and the scenes of your youth; let the 
spirit of fancy carry you to'the home of your fathers, and revel to-night 
amid the hallowed reminiscences of your boybood. And ye, gentlemen, 
who are our honoured guests, will ye bear us company in this social 
visit to auld Scotland, and favour us with your impressions of the rug- 
ged grandeur of her mountains, the peaceful sweetness of her valleys, 
and the character of her social and academic institutions ? 

The President concluded by proposing the first toast as follows :— 
“ The birthday of Burns—A day worthy of perpetual commemoration.” 
The toast was drank with all the honours, and with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. Band—Auld Lang Syne. Song—‘ Bonnie Doon,” by Mr. 
Robertson. 

The next toast on the list was then proposed by the President :— 
‘* Scotland—May she long continue to deserve the respect of the en- 
lightened nations of the earth, and maintain the principles of freedom 
for which her sons so nobly fought and bled.” The toast was drunk 
with nine times nine. The band played “Scots wha hae,” and Mr. 
Hawks sang ‘“ Here’s a health, bonnie Scotland, to thee.” 

The Vice President, Mr. Donald Murray, at the call of the President, 
then gave the third on the list of standard toasts as follows :—‘* The 
Queen—May wisdom continue to guide her councils, and the security 
of her throne be ever based upon the affections of her ple.” The 
band played ‘‘ God save the Queen,” and immediately after, Mr. Et- 
at and all the company, standing, sang the national anthem of Great 

ritain. 

The Vice President then gave the fourth toast :— 

** The President of the United States, occupying the proudest posi- 
tion in the gift of a free and enlightened people—May he always main- 
tain inviolate the constitution under which so many millions live, and 
from the practical workings of which so many blessings flow.” The 
pa was wore vies e ree. The pey performed “ Hail Co- 

umbia,” and Mr. e sang, wit t éclat,a song com b 
himself in honour of ‘Amarin’ me eer: 

The Secretary, Mr. James Somerville, being called upon by the Pres- 
ident, to give the fifth and last of the standard toasts, said :—The toast 
speaks so well for itself, that it only requires to be read to be appreci- 
ated. What was it that turned the soul of Burns to poetry, but “the 
lasses!” (Cheers.) It wag a lovely woman that inspired his sweetest 
lays,and there is no man qualified to enjoy a poet’s festival who has not 
felt her influence. I give you ‘ The Lasses—ever ready and active in 
soothing the sorrows of man, and in flinging a charm around the social 
circleand the domestic hearth.” The band struck up, ‘‘ Here’s a 
health to all good lasses,” which was also sung admirably well as a 
glee by Mr. Ettrick, and two other gentlemen. 

The President called upon Mr. Gaylord Clarke of the Knickerbocker 
for a volunteer sentiment. 

Mr. Clarke said :—In coming down here to-night there was one thing 
that struck me above all others, in a social point of view. It was the 
electric feeling of humanity associated with the name of Burns, which 
is somewhat akin to the bags gi oe The two things differ in one re- 
spect ; the electric feeling, of which I speak, is old, and the thing with 
which I compare it, is of modern date. While I sat here this evening, 
a report was brought into the room, in fifteen minutes after it was sent 
from Boston, and it occurred to me thatit was not unlike what we have 
here tonight. At this moment, in little obscure places in Scotland, 
and in other lands, many are assembled—few in each assembly—widely 
separated—some in an humble way, with few or none to hear but them- 
selves—yet ail feeding on the memory, and drinking the poetry of Ro- 
bert Burns. In large cities they are drinking to his memory, as here 
to-night. These are the telegraph stations, and the shuttles are wea- 
vering between, touching all of us alike, and whether assembled in 
great numbers or in groups of five or six, there is an electric chain ot 
communication between each andall. I was thinking that, im the 
progress of science, by and by, throughout the whole world, the im- 
mortal genius and manhood of Burns would be toasted at the same mo- 
ment of time For me to attempt to say anything in his eulogy, would 
be, as Shakspeare expresses it, ‘‘ like gilding refined gold, or ting 
the lily.” There is hardly a spot on the earth where the English lan- 
guage is spoken, that the poetry of Burns is not readand known. A 
short time since in going up the river St. Mary, I found a copy of his 
worksin a cottage. I said, ‘ you have a copy of Burns 7’ “ Yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘ and I always shall have one” (Cheers) He was a Scotchman. 
But when speaking of the poetry of the bard of Scotland, who has hal- 
lowed every mountain-top, and glade, and daisy of his native country, 
let me not forget to speak of an American poet. What Burns was to 
Scotland, Bryant isto America. I shall, therefore, conclude with the 
toast of “* Bryant—The poet of America,” 

The toast was received with great enthusiasm ; when Mr. Bryant 
rose and said : 

‘*T thank the company, Mr. President, for the high compliment they 
have paid me. It is enough to make any poet vain, to be toasted at a 
festivity held to celebrate the memory of so great a poet as Buras. 

‘One circumstance is enough to stamp Burns as a man of the highest 





order of genius. He took a local dialect and made it classical, gave it 
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aracter of universality. I am not ignorant of what the poets who 
— lived before Burns dk , for the dialect of Scotland, nor what has 
been done since by Sir Walter Scott, whose works are read by ever 
body, and will be read for to come. But the poets of the Scottis 
dialect, before Burns, never attained that general anc popular perusal 
which his works have acquired, and it was the fortune of Scott 
that he wrote after Burns had made that dialect familiar to all classes 
of English readers. a : 

“It was Burns who taught us all to love the Scottish dialect—its grace- 
ful diminutiveness, its rich store of comic expressions, its homely, but 
intensely significant phrases of pathos and tenderness, which go to the 
heart. Within his life time, and his life was not a long one, his poems 
were read wherever the English language is spoken ; on the banks of 
the Hudson, of the Ashley and the Santee, of the Mississippi, of the 
St. Lawrence, of the Ganges, as well as on the banks of the Tweed and 
the Thames. It was owing to Burns that the natives of Scotland have 
it in their power to say, that to him who has not some knowledge of 
the Scottish dialect and some relish for its significance, there is one 
chamber of the common treasury of our literature, a chamber filled 
with gems and jewels, to which he has not the key. ; 

«Now that I am up, { should not follow the usual course if I were to 
sit down without giving a toast. Mr. President, 1 address myself to 
you no longer ; I address myself to this company, There isone among 
us who has proved himself an able and successful artificer of Scottish 
verse, and who on that account worthily fills the chair ix this ines 
Let me give you The President of the evening—a poet who has skil- 
fully wrong the rich mine of the Scottish dialect.” The toast was 
received with every demonstration of applause. , 

Mr. Linen, the President, said he felt proud that any thing he was 
able to write should meet with the approbation of such an asssemblage 
as that over which he had the honour to preside. 

Want of space compels us to pass over several other toasts, includ- 
those interchanged hy telegraph between the Burns Club of Boston 
New York, given and received at their respective dinner tables 

within fifteen minutes each. Nor were songs wanting ; Mr. Eadie fa- 
voured the company with “‘ Magregor’s Gathering,” and subsequently 
with ‘¢ Willie brewed a peck o’maut.” ' 

The Secretary then read letters of apology from Washington Irving, 
G. P. R. James, Mr. Bunch, H. B. M. Acting Consul, and Mr. Toate: 
the editor of the A/bion, all expressing their regret at not being able 
to attend. The latter, who was detained at home by indisposition, en- 
closed the following toast, which was given from the chair, and re- 
ceived with much laughter and cheering. : 

‘One of Robert Burns's political sentiments—sung by himself, half a 
century ago, it has lost none of its aptness and its excellence by the 


lapse of time : 





“ The wretch that wad a tyrant own, 

And the wretch, his true-born brother, 

Who'd set the mob aboon the throne, 
May they be d—d together ! 

Who will not sing ‘God save the King,’ 
Shall hang as igh ‘s the steeple ; 

But while we sing ‘ God save the King,’ 
We'll ne'er forget the People.” 


Mr. J. Cunnincuam being next called upon, rose and said :—Mr, 
President I wish, sir, to offer a toast; and I will remark, by way o 
introduction, that I believe there are many of those who are considered 
well-informed and intelligent persons, and who profess to be readers 
and admirers of Poetry, who yet doubt that it is productive of any real 
benefit to the world. They, say “ It is all very fine—but it is only 
Poetry, after all; what is the use of it ?” I wish, Mr. President, that 
it were in my power to enlighten all such benighted persons ; but, Sir, 
I suppose I must content myself with entering a humble but solemn 
rotest against their error. It is not necessary to say, in a company 

e the present, that Poetry—true Poetry, I mean Sir,—always has 
been, and must be, yestoerrs of practical results of the highest order 
in the great work of human advancement and progression ; and I do not 
doubt, Sir, that the class of persons to whom I have referred, them- 
selves often unconsciously exhibit the influence of Poetry in their daily 
lives and avocations. 

If I were Emerson or Carlyle, Mr. President, I might undertake to 
show the influence of the poetry of the Past in producing the great 
events of the Present ; and,sir, I might undertake to demonstrate pre- 
cisely how much of Homer’s [liad there was ih the battle of Bunker's 
Hill ;--and how Shakespeare and Milton, and all poets and poetry are 
daily reproduced in the great practical interprises of this age, and be- 
come visible in railroads, steam navigation, patent ventilators, elec- 
tric telegraphs, and perhaps in Paine’s illuminating hydrogen gas. 
But, sir, I am content to leave such profound speculations to such pro- 
found personages. The songs of Burns furnish abundant evidence of 
the usefulness of Poetry. The true nobility of sentiment, the warm 
and generous impulses, and the manly independence expressed therein, 
awaken corresponding emotions in every heart; and it is indeed 
strange, if any truly intelligent person, r due reflection, can doubt 


They may say to the Directors of the great stone building alluded to, 
what the said to the bulls in the fable—* Alas! gentlemen, what 
is sport to you is death to us. As you are strong be merciful.” 

As a small foretaste of their quality, and as a sample of what Lord 
John Russell has to expect next session, I may mention that it is un- 
derstood that thirty-nine of the Irish members have already signed the 
declaration pledging themselves to resist ‘a la mort” any legislative 
enactment having for its object the limitation of the privileges at pre- 
sent enjoyed by the Roman Catholics ; and it is confidently expected 
that that number will be very considerably increased before the meet- 
ing of Parliament. John O'Connell has however failed to get up his 
projected meeting of Roman Catholic members in Dublin. It is well 
remarked by d’Israeli that it is only in Protestant countries that 
Roman Catholics contend for religious liberty. : : 

The heavy work connected with Railways and their construction has 
brought under the public eye a class of men, whose existence was a 
secret to all but the inhabitants of their native VErgre-nanmnene 
fellows, all of herculean size and strength, and who go about the coun- 
try from one line of railway to another, as their services may be 
required. They afford good evidence that the cant assertion of the 
degeneracy of our present generation, both physically and mentally, is 
untrue. Indeed a pretty strong proof that this is not true as to the 
physical formation of even the aristocracy, was supplied on the occasion 
of the famous Eglintoun tournament, as the old suits of armour and 
coats of mail and other paraphenalia, hired for the purpose from a well 
known West End purveyor of such gimcracks, had to be “let out,” I 
mean enlarged in their dimensions, to suit the corporeal proportions of 
the performers in that pageant, who in size of head and legs, breadth of 
chest and amplitude of shoulders, were found to excel their progenitors. 

The contributions to the exhibition of 1851 are making their 
appearance in shop windows and warehouses. As a foil to that little 
piece of coal weighing 5 tons, which is to be exhibited as a black diamond 
of Staffordshire, and which is the most enormous mass of carbon that 
ever reached the daylight, there is now exhibiting by an engraver 
here a piece of gold on which is inscribed the Lord's Prayer; but which 
is so small that a common pin’s head covers it. Of course the words 
cannot be read by the naked eye, but for that reason a magnifying glass 
is attached to the opuscule by means of which there is little difficulty in 
reading the whole. It is supposed to be the article that will bear away 
the palm of * petitesse.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer will have a difficult task next 
session. The agitation for the repeal of paper duty becomes formidable, 
while that for the abolition of advertisement and stamp duties is no less 
so. Then the cry for untaxcd light and air, by a sweeping away of 
the window tax is becoming louder and louder. Indeed so varying are 
the demands for remission, that they run the risk of defeating each 
other by their very simultaneousness, as, after all, money must be 
raised. 

Notwithstanding all the discussion that has taken place respecting 
that grand central nuisance, Smithfield market, I think it most proba- 
ble that a radical reform of the market itself, and not the abolition or 
removal of it, is all that will be effected for the present. It seem ob- 
vious that such a market, as is required to supply nearly three millions 
of mouths with meat, cannot be established in any spot near enough for 
the purpose, without being productive of as many and 4s great incon- 
veniences as are confessedly attendant upon the existence of Smithfield 
market in the very heart of this overgrown metropolis. The trade in 
meat is but one of many other trades, from the carrying on of which 
within its bounds, London derives its pre-eminence as a commercial 
city. London is a great mart of business, not a fashionable watering 

lace. 
. Cardinal Wiseman seems to have got into hot water in more than one 
case of alleged appropriation of property. A mandate has recently been 
obtained against him in the case of a Miss Julia Rush, of Jersey, who 

roceeded in the ecclesiastical courts for the purpose of recovering a 
sum of £492, advanced by the said Miss Rush to build a convent in 
Jersey. For some reason that does not appear in the report, the Car- 
dinal withdrew his consent to have the convent established on the site 
originally agreed upon, though taking the conveyance of the premises 
to himself and other trustees. The case stands over till the first day 
of next term. 

Mr. Sirrell, a refiner, who was tried at Liverpool on a charge of re- 
ceiving{stolen goods, and acquitted, has, it is said, commenced legal pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Lund of the metropolitan detective police force, 
for compensation for loss occasioned in consequenee of his being obliged 
te close his premises, and for the damage to his business accruing 
therefrom. 

The sign of the fool with his finger in his mouth and the sentiment 
‘tS Who'd have thought it!” is the emblem of the short-sightedness of the 
British Lawyers, who having opposed reform of all kinds, tooth and 
nail, now find themselves sinking ‘‘ neck-deep” into the “ Slough of 
Despond” with the ground giving way under their feet. Already is 
a farther extension of the County Courts Acts talked of—to £100—and 





that is a better world for the songs of Burns. We have all felt 
and witnessed their effects. We know how our hearts have been 
thrilled, and how our best aspirations have been stimulated under their 
influence; and when we have heard that favourite and familiar song in 
which, with the confidence of inspiration, he predicts an universal 
brotherhood of men, we know that we have felt more worthy and more 
capable of its realization. And sir, we know not how much the fire 
and fervor of that one song may have done, and may yet do, to melt 
away all artificial distinctions, and to make of one kin all the nations 
of the earth. Ifthere be some who suppose that I am attaching too 
much importance to what they deem a trifle, I will only say: it may be 
80; but let them remember—God was not in the tempest, but in the 
‘still small voice.” 

But, sir, perhaps the most potent and important effects of all true 
— are of a nature to baffle our powers of estimation. We can never 

now how much poetry has done for unrecorded, silent,manful endurance 
of sorrow, and wrong, and bitterness of heart: nor how much it has 
contributed to sustain hope, and earnest endeavour, and noble striv- 
ings after all true excellence. ButI trust, sir, that all present know 
enough to conclude that poetry has its uses. There is one instance, at 
least, in which I am confident, the usefulness of poetry will be conce- 
ded ; it has been the means of congregating a very shenates party in 
the Astor House to-night. I give you, sir, ‘‘ The True Poet—he re- 
fines, dignifies and elevates his race ;—he illuminates the Past, the 
Present, and the Future;—and his melodies echo for ever through the 
corridors of Time.” 

Spirited toasts and appropriate songs and music now followed in ra- 

d succession. Mr. Eadie, ina neat speech, pro the health of 

r, Donald Murray, Vice-President of the Club, which was drunk in 
the most enthusiastic manner. Mr. Murray, in replying, thanked the 
company for their good feeling towards him, and gave « Reli ion with- 
out Priestcraft, and Politics without Party.” Mr. Ettrick, Mr. Eadie,” 
Mr. D. E. Ross, Mr. J. Mara, and Mr. Robertson, well sustained the 
good feeling and hilarity of the party by the many songs which they 

humouredly sung. After the never-omitted “ John Anderson,” 

t. Clarke read the following additional stanza, written by Mr. Goul& 

Jobn Anderson, my Jo, John, 
we hae slept thegither, 
that a’ maun sleep, John, 
We'll wake wi ane anither; 
And in that better warld, John, 
Nae so: row shall we know, 
Nor fear we e’er shall part again, 
John Anderson, my Jo! 

The joyous meeting held together till midnight, and then separated 
in high food humour. The managers of the cntertalpannns esteve great 
credit for their zeal and attention; and we conclude with the best 
wishes for the long-continued prosperity of the Club. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Lonpon, 10th January, 1851. 

_ Great hopes are entertained in the commercial circles that we are 
about to have a very prosperous year in this old England of ours. 
But the “Old Lady in Threadneedle street” has begun by giving the 
money market a considerable slap in the face, in the way of raising her 
rates of discount. It is wonderful how these slight checks tell upon 
the toiling money getters who live «au jour le jour.” Persons born to 

t fortunes are, from custom of long enjoyment and ignorance of 
any other state, least sensible of the value of wealth, and can with little 
inconvenience bear these shocks; but the men who taste the sweets 
acquired by unremitting industry—who are much and constantly la 
bouring to gain and much fearing to lose—these are the men whose 
slender means contract and expand with every change in the variable 
‘ screw,” from some hundreds to some scores of pounds per annum 


tribunals accessible daily, before which Plaintiffs’ can get immediate 
judgment, are loudly demanded. The young barristers have really 
reason to feel nervous as to their being able to find the ‘‘ wherewithal.” 
It is hard upon a man who has spent his youth in a dry study, to find 
his labour pretty much thrown away. A judge looks very grand upon 
the bench, but few who envy him his full-bottomed wig and robes, 
know what his previous life has been. If in his youth he fad had more 
than bread and cheese, the probability is he would never have been a 
great lawyer; and as to his pleasures, they were in all likelihood lim- 
ited to the dissipation of going once a year to the theatre at half price, 
and taking a walk round Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or in the Temple Gar- 
dens before dinner, andin one of the Parks on Sundays. With these 
habits, vast application, and great good luck, he perhaps got his first 
brief when he was about five and thirty, and began to make money at 
fifty ; after which he accumulated a pretty good fortune, then married, 
and now in his old age is worried to death by whiskered sons who are 
in the Guards, or idlers about town, and quite ready to spend any 
amount that their father may yield on being well squeezed. What fu- 
ture lawyers may be, under the modern system of learning made easy, 
it is not safe tosay; formerly, they ‘‘ worked like horses and lived like 
hermits.” Lord Thurlow’s advice toa rich young student was, ‘‘ Spend 
your own fortune, then marry and spend your wife’s, then shut your 
self uy and read hard, and you may do.” 

English travellers returning from Austria complain, and apparently 
with reason; of the indignities to which they are subjected in Vienna 
and elsewhere, as a sort of set off to-the Haynau outrage here. The 
Austrian military breathe hot vengeance, and only regret that they 
cannot get at us—lucky for them, asfor us, perhaps. But‘: it is plea- 
sant music to hear disarmed malice threaten when it cannot strike.” 
The Scotch have a superstitious belief that when a men is near his 
death*he becomes “ fey,” and denotes his approaching end by a num- 
ber of unusual and frantic actions, of whose character he appears un- 
conscious. 

There is a very strong feeling among the Germans here, that the 
H olstein army will fight, in the event of the Austrian army of execu- 
tion arriving, and proceeding to eject them “viet armis.” It would 
be a hopeless struggle, as the Danes and their now numerous allies, 
must prove too strong for the meses of the Stadtholders. It is gener- 
ally hoped that an arrangement will be come to, by the Commissioners 
and the Stadtholders who are now conferring. 

_ The French seem to be resolute to continue their military protec- 
tion of the holy city of Rome A corps of French Engineers is now 
busily engaged in making alterations in the fortifications and internal 
arrangements of the Castle of St. Angelo, particularly the barrack ac- 
commodation and magazines, with the view of its accommodating a large 
French garrison. All the Roman officials,as well as the State prisoners 
confined there, are to vacate the building in the course of this month, 
and from thenceforth the place is to be a regular French fortress, 
capable of holding a body of 4,000 men. At Civita Vecchia also, great 
improvements and alterations are being made on the land side, and 
ot eer betokens an intention of making a second Algeria of that 

e port. 

_ The principal topic in the city this afternoon is the state of the min- 
istry in Paris. The President has shown much more energy and cour- 
age than was expected of him, and has ‘ won golden opinions from all 
sorts of men” by his resolute opposition to the military chief whom it 
had become the fashion to compare to Monk. That he should act as 
Monk did, is decidedly expected by many who think he will—but I 
fancy the “ wish is father to the thought,” and that there is not much 
chance of such @ catastrophe at present. Meanwhile the affairs of the 
State are carried on by a few more daring than the rest, and the mass 
of the {people go where they areled. «“ Fertur equis auriga, neque 
audit currus habenas.” And strange to say, with all their nice sense 
of honour and brilliant intellect, no people are so easily led as our livel 
and volatile neighbours. An ‘ ignis fatuus” is sometimes followed, 





while the pole star is overhead. CAM. 
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Travian Opera Company.—A large audience was assembled at Astor Place 
on Wednesday last. to hear “ Romeo and Juliet” —the latest Juliet, and the mos; 
irresistible of Romeos. Miss Whiting, the debutanée on this occasion, performed 
all, and more, than was generally expected of her. She sang correctly, with a re. 
markably pure intonation, and showed great self possession fora perfect stage. 
novice. We doubt not her previous appearance upon the concert-stage of Tripler 
Hall proved of essential service toher. [t would be hardly fair to criticise so young 
an artist as Miss Whiting, or we should say something about her holding herself a 
little more erect, (the ease will come with familiarity and habit)— about a slightly 
sicklied tone of sentiment pervading her singing, caused in part by an excessive 
use of the portamento—about her manner of taking breath (we refer to the fact 
alluded to in a previous notice, the slight gasp which accompanies each inspiration 
of air)—in short, a few such points as will of course occur to the many kind friends 
by whom she is surrounded, without the necessity of any particular mention of 
them. 

Lorini and Beneventano both did well on this occasion, particularly the latter, 
who deserves a good word for keeping so carefully within bounds, and confining 
himself to the limits of his quiet role. 

But what shall we say of Parodi, that most fascinating of Romeos? She was, 
really the sweetest fellow we eversaw. All-the women were in love with her, 
and the men were in despair that she wore trowsers. Such irresistible love-mak. 
ing, such magnificent defiance to all rivalry, such generous enthusiasm about the 
fair Juliet, and about Miss Whiting in Juliet—all this was entirely captivating. 
Parodi is, undoubtedly, a most good, and kind, and generous woman. Throughout 
the whole performance, in all the applause and admirasion she gained, she deferred 
with so much grace and winning sweetness to the young debutante, that she won 
all hearts for herself. 

What a pleasant evening to be got out of such poor music! But if “Homer 
sleeps" occasionally, we suppose that Bellini may now and then be permitted to 
do the same. 

On Monday evening, Signor Sanquirico’s benefit will take place,on which 
occasion Parodi will appear for the first time in the character of “ Rosina,” San. 
quirico playing ‘‘ Bartolo,”’ in the ever-pleasing “ Barber of Seville.” 

Brovcuam's LyceuM.—A musical novelty in the shape of Auber’s “ Ambas. 
sadress,’’ was produced at this establishment on Monday last. The name of the 
composer alone is sufficient to draw a good house, even to hear so sinall an operet- 
ta as this; and a large audience was present on this occasion. 

Rather a heavy Comedietta, which preceded the opera, prepared us to enjoy the 
musicall the more. Of course the singing was not that of the [talian Opera Com 
pany. the bill did not promise this; in fact Miss Mary Taylor was the only 
singer of the troupe, and her we found rather a screamy nightingale—but, never. 
theless, the music was so pretty, and vivacious, and tripping, that it was a pleasure 
to listen to it. Auber’s lightest and simplest music always shows the cunning 
workraan, so that you are never at a loss to find something pleasant going on, if not 
in the vocal parts, inthe orchestra. Loder has a small, but very well-trained band 
of players, who performed their part most creditably. Miss Mary Taylor, as Pri- 
ma Donna, sang with fluency, and considerable skill; particularly when she re- 
ceives the singing lesson from the Countess, and is obliged to sing out of tune, and 
in a different key from the piece—to perform which feat some skill is certainly 
necessary. What pleased us most, however, was her acting, which was very na- 
tural and attractive. Mrs. Blake played her part too, uncommonly well. The 
whole company were charmingly dressed. The ladies deserve great praise for 
heir tasteful toilotte. Mrs. Loder looked particularly pretty, and was admirably 
suited by the character of Countess. Brougham, it is unnecessary to say, acted 
most successfully, though he told us when called out, that he was excessively 
frightened at singing. for the first time in his life, with Loder directly in front of 
him. Loder certainly held the ferule of correction, in case he had made a blun- 
der. Altogether, we think that Brougham deserves great credit for getting up 
this littie opera : it certainly was an undertaking, considering the materials he had 
at command, and we hope that the “ Ambassadress ’’ may have a successful run 
Both the enterprising manager and the opera itself deserve it. X. 


Dra wa. 


BruaDWAY.—There has been nothing new at this establishment during the 
past week; for the new comedietta of “My Heart's Idol’’—a very clever brochure 
inwhich Messrs. Dyott and Conway and Mesdames Abbott and Ponisi appear to 
great advantage—and the spectacle of “ Faustus” still continue attractive and draw 
crowded houses. The Carnival scene in the latter is entirely remodelled, and it 
promises tohave yetalongrun. Miss Julia Bennett from the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, has arrived here and will we presume, soon make her debut on these boards. 
She is a pretty woman, and a good actress in the genzeel comedy line. 

Burton’s.—The old comedy of the “ Hypocrite” was revived at this popular 
place of amusement, on Monday evening, for Mrs. Skerrett’s benefit—being the 
first time that it has been played in New York, for some years. Moliere’s immorta| 
“ Tartuffe” was the undoubted original of the English play, which was first writ- 
ten by Colley Cibber, and perfurmed under the title of “The Nonjuror,’’ its drift 
at that time being anti-papistical, and therefore jumping in with the popular feel- 
‘ng in favour of the Hanoverian succession. It was subsequently re-written and 
re-cast by Bickerstaffe, in Garrick’s day, ip the form which it has since preserved, 
the points being then made especially anti-Wesleyan, and being now altogether 
anti-Methodistical. Thirty years ago, this comedy was often played in conse- 
quence of Dowton’s Cantwell and Liston's portraiture of Mawworm, in which he 
took the disgraceful liberty of caricaturing the Rev. Edward Irving, then in the 
zenith of his popularity. George IV., not much to his credit, especially patronis. 
ed and gave vogue to this acted libel, Indeed, “The Hypocrite” has frequently 
been objected to by religious persons, on the ground of iis dubious morality ; bu: 
with all due deference to their objections, and notwithstanding our already-ex- 
pressed dislike to satire personally applied, we cannot believe that the cause o! 
real religion is injured by the delineation of the Cantwells and the Mawworms, 
who are occasionally to be found in every sect. Such creatures do exist, and come 
legitimately under the lash of the dramatic satirist. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind the reader that Doctor Cantwell is the original of Aminadab Sleek and 
many other modern creations of the Stage. * 

_ Mr. Burton has cut down the five act comedy into two acts, of course at a great 
sacrifice of the dialogue. We doubt, however, whether the loss has bsen great ; 
for it must, we think, atany time be a heavy piece, dependent for its attractiveness 
on the personification of the two principal characters already mentioned Of these 
the Cantwell is entrusted to Mr. Blake, whose portly person, smoothly modulated 
voice, and general style of acting enable him to do it ample justice, We were 
particularly struck with his change of look and tone, when he drops the “ rever- 
end,” and makes love in earnest to young Lady Lambert. The manager is 4 
master in the art of making up ; his Mawworm is a study for actors in this respect, 
and is exceedingly droll. One unseemly jest, the result of peculiar punctuation, 
ought to be omitted, or men of spirit who have ladies under their charge should 
audibly express their resentment. We are not disposed to be over-nice ; but 
there is a point at which liberty becomes license. 

It was a relief to turn from the lugubrious “ Hypocrite” to “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” that gay and piquant comedy of Goldsmith, in which nearly all the strengt!: 
of Burton’s company is cast- We noticed its performance in September last, and 
shall not therefore go into particulars, further than to say that Mr, Lester, with al! 
his ability and advantages, doesnot make half as much of Young Marlow as is set 
down for him by Oliver Goldsmith- He overdoes his bashfulsess and timidity, 
on his first introduction to Miss Hardcastle, and absolutely hangs fire when he 
takes her for the bar-maid- Mrs. Hughes deserves credit for her unexaggerated 
playing of Mrs. Hardcastle, as does Miss Weston for raising into importance, by 
her intelligence and tact, the somewhat insignificant part of Miss Neville. As for 
Mrs: Skerrett, the laughter-loving and laughter-provoking dame who enacted Miss 
Hardcastle, she is always acceptable, and if she would but keep her attention 
the stage would be a very effective actress. Burton’s J'’ony Lumpkin was highly 
relished by the audience of Wednesday, j 

N1Bto’s.—The portals of this establishment are not destined, it seems, to b¢- 
long closed. For Monday night, the tide of popular favour, long and steadily s¢! 

in that direction, is again invoked by a French ballet troupe entirely new to ou 


citizens. The advertisement of these new claimants for notice will be found 
elsewhere. 








Brovucmam’s Lyceum —The principal event of the week is noticed by our ™™ 


sical critic ; and we have but to add that the nightly attendance shows signs of con 
tinued success, 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tux Women or Isnaet. By Grace Aguilar. New York. 1851. 
Appleton —These two duodecimo volumes furnish still another in- 
stance of a very prevalent habit amongst authors—that of eking out 
material for new books from the existing great standards of excellence. 
The religious-minded take the Bible, the worldly-minded take Shaks- 

are, and scarcely a month elapses without its batch of fresh bio- 
graphical, anecdotical, or typical series of characters. In one partic- 
ular, however, and that a most important one, Grace Aguilar differs 
from her predecessors in this publishing market. She has written 
with the express purpose of celebrating the Jewish heroines of the Old 
Testament, and of vindicating the Judaism of her own day: and al- 
though she will not, probaly, we trust, have made any converts to 
her creed, she has performed her task with zeal and eloquence, writ- 
ing in defensive strain, and not with the tone of one who seeks to make 
proselytes. ; 

We are under the impression that this clever authoress has recently 
died—and we call her clever, remembering with much pleasure a little 
work of hers, “* The Vale of Cedars’--but we find no record of the 
fact on the title-page, nor any date whatever to the introduction, nor 
anything to show us whether this be, or be not, a reprint from a Lon- 
don edition. 

PracticAL MERCANTILE CornresPonpDENCcCE. By W. Anderson. 
Jbid.—A little volume of eminently useful character to the thousands 
of young men who are entering upon commercial life, without having 
gone through the probation and advantage of a thorough commercial 
education. It contains forms of letters adapted to all the varied cir- 
cumstances of the merchant’s business, with a copious set of explana- 
tory notes, and tabular forms. By the merest chance we discover, in 
the preface, that it is an English work ; but we observe also that it has 
been translated into several European languages—a sufficient guaran- 


tee of its worth. 

Lorp anv LApy Harcourt. By Catherine Sinclair. Piladelphia. 
1851. 4. Hart.—A lively and well-written novel, the scene of which is 
laid mainly in English country life, and amongst the upper classes in 
their splendid mansions. It contains also no small amount of drollery, 
dealt out by an inveterate punster, whose fount of inspiration is not 
always Joe Miller. Here are two or three samples of his waggery. 


What did a blind man take at breakfast and recover his sight? Ans. He took 
up acup and saw sir.——Why is your step-father less expensive than your own 
father? Ans. Beeause ce n'est que le premier Pa qui coute.——W hen is money 
damp? Ans. When money is fe in the morning, and mis¢ at night. 


The entirely ‘new and very acceptable style in which the publisher 
has put it out will be no slight recommendation to readers of this work 
of fiction. The type is of the largest kind, and forms a most agreeable 
contrast to the close double-printed columns, which have been so long 
associated with our ideas of cheapness. 

Granam’s Macazine. Philadelphia. N. Y. Dewitt.—Longfellow’s 
« Phantom Ship,” extracted from the February number of this favour- 
ite monthly, was in our columns of last week, for every new minor 
poem from his pen invariably goes the round of the press. We have 
since then looked leisurely over the magazine, and incline, amongst the 
prose articles, to prefer the one by H. T. Tuckerman upon the Orations 
and Speeches of Edward Everett, in which he defines very happily 
wherein the power of oratory lies. In the well-stocked verse depart- 
ment, we like a rough, rugged, unmusical, but very vigorous little 
piece, by James R. Lowell, descriptive of a storm on ‘‘ Appledore.” 
This “ Appledore” we take to be one of the many bold and rocky islets, 
with which much, and the most picturesque part, of the Eastern coast 
of New England is faced. To our thinking, the following lines that 
occur in it are worth a thousand of the usual regularly jingled 
couplets. 





North, east, and south there are reefs and breakers, 
You would never dream of in smooth weather, 
That toss and gore the sea for acres, 
Bellowing and gnashing and snarling together ; 
Look northward, where Duck Island lies, 
And over its crown you will see aris>, 
Against a back-ground of slaty skies, 
A row of pillars still and white 
That glimmer and then are out of sight; 
As if the moon should suddenly kiss, 
While you crossed the gusty desert by night, 
The long colonnades of Persepolis, 
And then as sudden a darkness should follow 
To gulp the whole scene ata single swallow, 
The city’s ghost, the drear, brown waste, 
And the string of camels, clumsy-paced. 

Tue Lire AND CorRESPONDENCE OF RoperT SouTHEY. By the 
Rev, C. C. Southey. New York. 1851. Harpers.—This is the sixth 
and concluding number; and it completes one of the most useful and 
agreeable of publications. Robert Southey’s son deserves the thanks 
of the community at large for the tact, the delicacy, and the diligence, 
With which he has gathered together and arranged the materials for 
this monument to the memory of his father. The American publishers 
have also done their part well. This last issue contains a title-page 
and appendix, together with a neatly-executed portrait of Southey in 


his “ hot days, when George the Third was King.” 


A New Cuassicat Dictionary. By W. Smith, L.L.D, Ibid.— 
For the student of Greek and Latin this volume is a right welcome one, 
for it exhibits the result of profound knowledge and much methodical 
skill, revised, corrected, and enlarged by that highly-gifted and emi- 
nent scholar, Dr, Anthon, of Columbia College. Lempriere must here- 
after hide his diminished head ; in this bulky and handsome tome are 
combined the laboured researches of the great German and English 
€xpounders of classical lore. 

Govry’s Lapy’s Boox. Phila. N.Y. Long & Bro.—The fierce rival - 
TY amongst the monthly periodicals of Philadelphia stimulates their con- 
ductors to increased exertions; and they certainly manage to lay un- 
der contribution for their pages some of the best writers in the country. 
Godey for February has on his list H W. Herbert, W. Gilmore Simms, 
H. T. Tuckerman, Mrs. Alice B. Neal, Mrs. 8. J. Hale, and others. 
We have but room for tbe following pretty little scrap, that serves to 
introduce a few stanzas. 

A lady had two children—both girls. The elder was a fair child : the younger 
abeauty, and the mother's pet. Her whole love centred init. The elder was 
neglected, while “swvet” (the pet name of the younger) received every attention 
that affection could bestow. One day, after a severe illness, the mother was sit- 
ting in the parlour, when she heard a childish step upon the stairs, and her thoughts 
were instantly with the favourite. 

a Is that you, sweet ?” she inquired. 

‘No, mamma,” was the sad, touching reply. ‘it isn’t sweet; it’s only me.” 

The mother’s heart smete her ; and, from that hour, “ Only me” was restored 
toan equal place in her affections. 

A Guipe ro rue Screntiric KNow.Lepce or Tutncs Famirar. 
By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. New York. 1851. C. 8. Francis & Co.—In 
these days of steam, electricity, gases, and of other innumerable agents 
Worked by the skill and for the advantage of mankind, it is inconve- 
Ment, if not disgraceful, to be in total ignorance of their properties and 
action. This little book comes very @ propos for the benefit of those 
who shrink from the painful acquisition of information on such points, 
being in fact a mulfum in parvo, arranged in the form of plain ques- 
“ons and intelligible answers, with an index rendering its stores of 





Owledge easy of access. For scholars also it seems eminently adapt- j 


ed. The work is a reprint fromthe English edition, its author being 
Head-master of King’s College School, Norwich. 

Tue Tave Constitution or Government. By S. P. Andrews. 
Ibid. W.1. Baner.—This pamphlet reproduces a lecture delivered 
lately before the New York Mechanics’ Institute, and if the members 
really listened to it without betraying signs of drowsiness, they must 
have found something very much more practical and more agreeable in 
its burden, as hearers, than we can do as a quiet reader. ‘‘The Sci- 
ence of Society—No 1’ ’—, as this little book is headed, professes on 
its title page to show “ the true Constitution of Government in the 
Sovereignty of the Individual, as the final development of Protestantism, 
Demccracy, and Socialism;” and without criticising it bit by bit, a 
task to which neither capacity uor inclination would lead us, we can- 
not avoid remarking that it seems, like many of the philosophical 
schemes and speculations of the day, to be entirely based on one funda- 
mental error—namely, the belief that the existence of Social Evil is 
mainly the result of erroneous Social organization. Mr. Andrew: does 
not appear to consider well-appointed and well-conducted government as 
a barrier interposed against the ill-consequences of an indulgence of hu - 
man passions, but as a positive interference with the rights, and a 
check upon the well-being of mankind. But in giving one simple clue 
to the tone that pervades his argument, we think we may be absolved 
from following the matter further. In detailing how one department 
of government may be dispensed with, after another, under his proposed 
regeneration of the world, he says, ‘‘The Judiciary falls of course 
with the introduction of principles which will put an end to oppression 
and crime.” Having no hopes of seeing the Millennium ourselves, and 
quite certain that when it does come, it will not be brought about by 
scientific treatises, we leave the essay to the perusal of those who ex- 
pect to realize the Oriehtal benediction—‘*‘ May you live a thousand 
years.” 

SartTain’s Unton Macazine. Philadelphia. N. Y. Dewitt. The 
February number certainly takes the lead in its illustrations, owing 
probably to the fact that the proprietor whose name it bears is himself 
@ practitioner in one of the branches of art. The likenesses of William 
and Mary Howitt, in one plate, are spirited and life-like, and will be 
acceptable to many readers who are familiar with them through their 
manifold writings. The two best :iterary contributions appear to be 
John Neal's ‘* Words about Tobacco,” and Bayard Taylor's *‘ Chant of 
the Dreams”, in prose and verse respectively. 

Lives or THE QueENS oF Scornann, &c. By Agnes Strickland. 
New York. 1851. Harpers. The author of the forthcoming volumes, 
of which the present is the first instalment, has built up for herself so 
decidedly favourable a repute by her ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land”, that the success of the present work would seem to be ensured. 
This volume contains the biograpties of Margaret Tudor, the daughter 
of Henry VII. and wife of James IV. of Scotland, thatof Magdalen of 
France, daughter of Francis I. and first consort of the fifth James, to- 
gether with that of his second wife, Mary of Lorraine, widow of the 
Duke of Longueville. 


MisceLLaneous Essays. By Thomas De Quincey. Boston, 1851. 
Ticknor & Co. Amongst the brilliant men who have given a high name 
to the Reviews and Magazines of England, De Quincey is certainly 
qualified to take a lofty place; and although he cannct be persuaded to 
collect his scattered writings himself, and present them to his admiring 
countrymen, the above-named Boston house is doing this for his many 
readers here. Put out in their customary neat form, we doubt not 
that these books will become very popular. The present volume con- 
tains ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” “‘ Dinner real and reputed,” the ‘* English Mail 
Coach”, and other most readable articles. 





Books ReceivED.—The Restoration of the Jews, by Seth Lewis. Redfield.— 
The Prairie, by J. Fenimore Cooper, Author’s revised edition, complete in one 
volume, and forming the fifta of the Leather-Stocking Tales. Putnam.—The An- 
gler’s Almanac for 1851. J.J. Brown.—Disturnell’s U. S. National Register 
and Calendar for 1851; also his Rail-road, Steam-boat, and Telegraph Guide 
Book. Disturnell—‘ The Duchess, or Woman’s Love and Woman's Hate,” a 
novel, reprinted from the English edition. A. Hart, Phila—Tallis's Dramatic 
Magazine, No. 2. J. Tallis § Co. 


— 
SNOW’S VOYAGE OF THE ‘“‘ PRINCE ALBERT.” 


Voyage of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir John Franklin. A Narrative of 
Everyday Life in the Artic Seas. By W. Parker Snow. Published by Long- 
man and Co. : 
Mr. Snow is an Englishman who for the greater part of his life has 

knocked about the world in various regions from the Arctic to the An- 

tarctic circle ; and though not by profession a mariner, he can rate any 
day as ‘an able seaman.” When the less official expeditions in search 
of Sir John Franklin were planned as additions to those sent out by 

Government, he hastened from America where he was then residing, 

with the prospect of serving as a volunteer in the vessels under the 

command of the celebrated whaler Penny. He was too late by a few 
days ; but he offered his services in the expedition fitting out at Lad 

Franklin’s expense aided by public subscriptions, and was accepted. 

The Albert, the vessel purchased for the voyage, was originally built 

for the fruit trade with the Azores, and was a fraction less than ninety 

tons—more resembling, indeed, the little craft with which the early 
mariners made their discoveries, than the goodly ships of modern days. 

She carried fourteen men, two mates, and Mr. Snow; who discharged 

multifarious functions, including those of store-keeper, amateur doctor, 

and assistant navigator, or a sort of combination of the master and first 
lieutenant. The d/bert was commanded by Captain Forsyth of the 

Navy ; and was ~ am | intended to convey a party to winter-quar- 

ters in the neighbourhood of Boothia, in order to a boat expedition for 

the purposes of thorough search. The vessel had been strengthened for 
her Arctic voyage, and she was amply ‘‘ found” by means of the fund 
and by presents from various quarters, including the Admiralty. 

So far as the voyage was concerned the expedition was successful, 
The Albert indeed experienced some of the usual delays and difficulties 
of Aretic navigation. She had a good deal of bad weather off Cape 
Farewell in Greenland, was sometimes delayed by calms, and some- 
times impeded by ice. She however overtook all the other parties— 
Ross, Penny, the two American ships, and the Government squadron ; 
by one of the steamers of which last she was towed a long way on her 
voyage to Prince Regent’s Inlet. One of the winter-quarters fixed upon 
was Brentford Bay, in the Inlet; but the 4/bert was unable to reach 
it on account of the ice. Other places, however, were accessible ; but 
Captain Forsyth determined to return to England. and Mr. Snow ap- 
proved of the decision. 

The reasons for this proceeding are not given; but they seem to 
have had reference to the state of the crew. ‘The chief mate was some- 
what advanced in life, and cautious even to timidity; the men, though 
active, daring, willing, and most of them thorough whalers, were not 
men-of-war’s men, practised in naval discipline, or subject to its laws ; 
and so far as regarded naval officers, Captain Forsyth stood alone, for 
Mr. Snow held no nautical position. The commander probably thought 
it too riskful an undertaking to winter in the Arctic regions under 
these circumstances. He might possibly think that his remaining 
would be of little real use; and we think so too. In the ee home 
the Albert proceeded Westward as far as Cape Riley in Wellington 
Strait, in about 76° of North latitude and 91° West longitude. In that 
vicinity she left part of the Government fleet, the American vessels, 
and Penny’s ships, all bent upon holding on as long as they could in 
the direction of the North Pacific. Two Government ships were ex- 
ploring in other directions ; in addition to which there was the land 
expedition. For satisfaction’s sake, a close exploration of Boothia and 
every other place would be desirable. Rescue, we conceive, can only 
be expected in the Northern Ocean, between Barrow’s and Behring’s 
Straits, or on the land stretching Northwards from that ocean towards 
the Pole. If Franklin’s crews from whatever cause had to abandon 
their ships, and take refuge on any part of the continent of America, 
they would most likely by next spring be beyond all human aid. 


— —————=—=——== 
Mr. Snow's volume is an interesting narrative of an interesting ex- 
pedition, made through new scenery, under new elvenmetancess for 


the meetings with various whalers, and with the ships en in the 
same search as themselves, give life to what is asually solitude itself. 
Mr. Snow is a —- and ready writer, not more measured in his ex- 
pressions than he is in his exertions when called for, and somewhat 
given to pour out his thoughts. Bat his style is vigorous; and the 
scenery and circumstances are so fresh, so wonderful, and so exciting, 
as to justify reflection. The singularity of the sun at midnight, the 
alternate desolation and magnificence of Arctic scenery, the wonderful 
operations of nature by means of avalanches, icebergs, and almost per- 
petual frost and snow, arg not so hacknied as to pall; but there are 
newer things in Mr. Snow’s volume, and one of hen is sterm-power 
in the Arctic seas, 

‘ The Feliz was taken in tow by the Resolute ; and together, the 
wkole fleet — through heavy masses of loose ice and bergs to the 
North and North-west, at the rate of about four miles an hour. At 
eleven #.m. we came to a heavy nip, and all the vessels had to be made 
tast toa floe until a passage could be cleared. To effect this, the screws 
were brought into play in the manner I have previously alluded to. 
The Pioneer, Lieutenant-Commander Osborn, immediately on casting 
off the Resolute’s tow-rope, was directed to dash at the impediment un- 
der full power. This she did boldly and fearlessly ; rushing stem on, 
and fairly digging her bows into it in a most remarkable manner. 
Backing instantly astern, and then again going ahead, she performed 
the same manceuvre, fairly lifting herself up on end, likea prancin 
war-horse. But this time the nip was too heavy to be so broken, though 
both the steamers had previously cleared many similar impediments in 
that manner. It was now, however, necessary to resort to other means ; 
and accordingly, parties from every ship were sent on the ice to assist 
in blowing it up, and removing the fragments as they got loosened. 
The same plan as that, I believe, adopted in blasting rocks was here 
pursued. Powder was sunk toa certain depth, a slow match applied, 
and at a given signal ignited. Due time was allowed; and then the 
enormous masses would be seen in convulsive movement, as though 
shaken by a volcanic eruption, until piece upon piece was sent in the 
air, and the larger bodies were completely rent into innumerable frag- 
ments. The steamers then darted forward, and with warps d ed 
out the immense blocks that had been thus dissevered. One of these 
blocks (more like a small berg than aught else) was brought alongside 
of the Assistance, while I was on board of her in the gun-room. It was 
hollow at the top, and contained some excellent water, which was con- 
veyed on board to replenish the stock. 

** Several efforts had to be made by blasting and forcing the ice, be- 
fore a passage could be cleared; and during the whole time it was 
quite a pleasure to see how both officers and men worked at it. Captain 
Austin himself was as busy as any one: directing, and handling, and 
unceasingly working. Neither falls nor a rough knock now then 
did he care for; but maintained his post on the floes and pieces of ice 
until he had made a passage for his own ships, and the two little ones 
he had so kindly taken in charge. . P y 

‘*I had before made mention of the remarkable stillness which may 
be observed at midnight in these regions ; but not until now did it come 
upon me with such force and in such a singular manner. I cannot at- 
tempt to describe the mingled sensations I experienced, of constant 
surprise and amazement at the extraordinary occurrence then takin 
place in the waters I was gazing upon, and of renewed hope, mellow 
into a quiet, holy, and reverential feeling of gratitude towards that 
mighty Being who, in this solemn silence, reigned alike supreme as in 
the busy hour of noon when man is eager at his toil, or the custom of 
the civilized world gives to business active life and vigour. Save the 
distant humming noise of the engine working on board of the steamer 
towing us, there was no sound to be heard denoting the existence of 
any living thing or of any animate matter. Yet there we were, per- 
ceptibly, nay, rapidly, gliding past the land and floes of ice, as though 
some secret snd mysterious power had been set to work to carry us 
swiftly away from those vexatious, harassing, and delaying portions 
of our voyage, in which we had already experienced so much trouble 
and perplexity. The leading vessels had passed all the parts where 
any further difficulty might have been apprehended, and this of course 
gave to us in the rear a sense of perfect security for the present. All 
hands, therefore, except the middle-watch on deck, were below in our 
respective vessels; and, as I looked forward ahead of us, and teheld 
the long line of masts and rigging that rose up from each how before 
me, without any sait set, or apparent motion to propel such masses 
onward, and Without a single human voice to be h around, it did 
seem something wonderful and amazing. And yet it was a noble sight; 
six vessels, varying in size, strength, and equipment, from the h 
hull of the powerful man-of- war, to the humble and lowly private ketch 
—alike varying in their build and sailing qualities, from the loft 
three-master to the single-sparred cutter, acting as a tender to a 
schooner, but a size or two larger, square sails and fore and aft sails, 
pinnaces and barges, whale-boats and light-boats—with every new in- 








vention in the art of steaming to aid the one class, while late discover- 
ies and useful plans were brought into use in gutta percha and inflated 
skins to aid the latter class—were casting their long shadows acrogs 
the smooth surface of the ate floes of ice, as the sun with mellowed 
light, and gentler but still beautiful lustre, was soaring through the 
Polar sky at the back of Melville’s Cape, slready on his way to begin 
the journey of another day.” 

essrs. Searle of Lambeth gave as their subscription towards the 
expedition, a gutta percha boat, which was found highly useful on oc- 
casion, the material yielding to pressure that would have stove in 
wood. The following extracts give an idea of boat work among the 
ice. The scene is Port Leopold, at the extreme North-east point of 
Boothia. 

** T soon made my determination : and directly we touched the ice all 
hands sprang upon the floe, and commenced hauling the boat up. To 
attempt any minute description of the difficulty we here encounterei is 
beyond my power. The interruption to our free passage on the water 
consisted, not of a solid pack ef smooth connected ice, over which we 
could have dragged the boat with comparative ease, but of numerous 
heavy floes, not entirely joined to each other by themselves, nor yet 
separated so as to leave any small channel of water, but so closely ce- 
mented, as it were, by very thick ‘ brash ice,’ as to render the 
of boat or canoe impossible. Here and there one large piece was thrown 
upon another ; and, occasionally, their partial separation left wide 
gaps of such a breadth that neither by jumping nor by taking a circui- 
tous walk could we reach them otherwise than by the boat. And yet 
the boat was all but incapable to effect this ; for wherever such a ga 
was presented the brash ice intervened. The rag meee: I have al- 
ready given of this sort of ice will enable the reader to understand in 
some measure our position Added to this, moreover, was the fact, 
that the rapidity of the current setting fast out of the harbour upon 
the inland swell of the sea, was causing some of the heavy floes to have 
a far from pleasant motion; now lifting themselves upwards for seve- 
ral feet, and retiring from their respective neighbours, and then sud- 
denly springing forward as they descended close to their fellows. To 
be on them at such a moment was not what we cared for ; but should 
the boat be between two of them at such a time, and we in the boat, 
there would be enough to look out for. However, thethought of these 
matters—explained here for the reader unaccustomed to the ice—gave 
none of us then much trouble. For myself, I had decided ( confirmed 
in my decision by the opinion of the men, and their readiness to at- 
tempt it); and therefore heedless of danger or regard for self we all 
‘ with a will’ beganour task. The boat was the only thing that we 
thought for ; and never was child more tenderly handled than was the 
*‘ gutta percha’ by all of us that morning. Occasionally we lifted her 
when any hummocky piece of ice or other incumrance presented an 
ohstruction to her being dragged along upon her keel ; then we would 
slide her carefully down into the ‘ brash’ when too large a gap inter- 
vened ; and the moment any of the floes appeared to rise or come too 
near, boat-hooks, ice-poles, and our own hands, were thrust out on both 


| sides to guard her. 


‘* At first we had comparatively but little difficulty. Two or three 
pieces were got over, almost easily ; but when we got into the thick of 
it, we thought several times we should not be able to get through at 
all. In the ‘ brash’ we could not make her stir, until some motion of 
the nearest floe caused a disturbance around and eased the density of 
the stuff that stopped us. When we were among the smaller pieces of 
ice, we could get no proper prize for our hooks and staffs to push her 
on; and at such times we had to spring out se the pieces them- 
selves, while they sunk below the water occasionally to our waist with 
us, and thus bodily pull the boat onward. At this work Wilson, with 
his accustomed daring, rendered himself conspicuous ; and indeed there 
was not one of the crew who did not make self the last in his thoughts 
at such moments, and who was not in and out the boat with the light- 
ness of u fawn each second it was required. When the pieces became 
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too far apart, and the‘ brash’ slackened a little, a vigorous ‘ send’ was 
given the boat, and then, each man, watching the opportunity, gave 
the last impulse with his foot and threw himself on to the boat as the 
ice receded from him. Sitting on the gunwales and the bow, with feet 
over the side ready to jump on the instant, we next would come to hea- 
vier pieces, where again the proccss of hauling and carrying was re- 
pow to ; and in this manner for nearly an hour we worked, until at 
length we got over the worst portiou, and came across to the other side, 
where some clearer water was ready to receive us.” 

The following description of American intentions, and the mode of 
navigating American vessels, gives a striking picture of the go-ahead 
habits of the people, and of the success which attend such rash or reso- 
lute determination, till it fails. 

“They intend to push on wherever they could, this way or that way, 
as might be found best, in the direction of Melvife Island and parts 
adjacent, especially Banks's Land ;tand they meant to winter wherever 
they might chance to be, in the pack or out of the pack. As long as 
they could be moving or making any progress in any direction that 
might assist in *he object for which they had come, they mexnt still to 
be going on, and, with the true characteristic of the American, cared 
for no obstacles or impediments that might arise in their way. Nei- 
ther fears nor the necessary caution which might easily be alleged as 
an excuse for hesitation or delay, at periods when anything like fan- 
cied danger appeared, was to deter them. Happy fellows: thought I; 
no fair wind nor opening prospects will be lost with you ; no dissension 
or incompetency among your executive officers exist to stay your pro- 

> Bent upon one errand alone, your minds set upon ‘that before 
you embarked, no trifles nor common danger will prevent your daring 
everything for the carrying out of your mission. Go on, then, brave 
sons of America, and may at least some share of prosperity and success 
attend your noble exertions ! : 

“If ever a vessel and her officers were capable of going through 
an undertaking in which more than ordinary difficulties had to be en- 
countered, I had no doubt it would be the American: and this was 
evinced to me even while we were on board, by the apparently reckless 
way in which they dashed through the streams of heavy ice running off 
from Leopold Island. I happened to go on deck when they were thus 

, and was delighted to witness how gallantly they put aside 
every impediment in their way. An officer was standing on the heel of 
the bowsprit, conning the ship and issuing his orders to the man at the 
wheel, in that short, decisive, yet clear manner which the helmsman 
at once well understood and promptly obeyed. There was not a rag of 
canvass taken in, nor a moment’s hesitation. The way was before 
them: the stream of ice had to be either gone through boldly or a long 
detour made ; and despite the heaviness of the stream, they pushed the 
vessel through in her proper course. Two or three shocks, as she 
came in contact with some large pieces, were unheeded; and the mo- 
ment the last block was past the bow the officer sang out, ‘So: steady 
as she goes on her course,” and came aft as if nothing more than ordi- 
nary sailing had heen going on. I observed our own little barky no- 
bly following in the American’s wake; and, as I afterwards learned, 
she got through it pretty well, though not without much doubt of the 
pooguiely of keeping on in such precedure after the ‘mad Yankee,” as 

@ was called by the mate.” 

This was the prospect from the furthest point that the 4/bert attain= 
ed; and one so — was never seen in that region before. 

** It was determined by the commander to go no further after twelve 

o’clock; for should we get round the extreme point of the ice nearest 
the land, it might, with the wind in its present position, at any moment 
set down upon the shore, and thus cut us off. Accordingly, a little be- 
fore noon, I ascended to the mast-head, to take exact notice of all I saw 
at the moment of our bearing up. Our true position that hour was 
about midway between Cape Spencer and Point Innes, having the sea 
within a mile of us, and ourselves about a mile from the shore. Look- 
ing to the Westward, I could faintly perceive Cape Hotham, enveloped 
in a thick haze, and the Assistance, distinguished by her gaff-topsail, 
comeeney in a small ‘ hole’ of water, or else a ‘ lead,’ some distauce to 
the North eastward of it, endeavouring to get there. Not far from the 
Assistance, and either standing in the same direction or trying to make 
way through the channel, was Penny himself, in the Lady Franklin; 
her position was probably about mid-channel. Astern of him at some 
distance, in an Easterly direction, was the Sophia, also under all ply- 
ing sail. Nearer into the Eastern shore was the Rescue, with the 
American colours flying, apparently, as our ice-master affirmed, ‘ be- 
set.” All the vessels were among heavy ice; and the whole of one 
solid pack, excepting here and there a small lane of water. Turning 
towards Cape Bowden, I could perceive happall it, and apparently 
trending to the North-westward, some high land; but the haze and 
distance was tvo great to enable me to determine with accuracy. 
Land, however, was there; but its continuance I could not make out, 
nor yet the entire connexion of the coast between Point Innes and 
Cape Bowden ; for .t must be borne in mind that, even at the very 
truck in our vessel, I was perhaps no higher than the lower mast-head 
of a large ship like the Assistance. 

**T now moved myself round, and looked towards the South-west. It 
pomwene the same appearance as I have already mentioned. The ice 

one heavy pack presented an apparently impenetrable barrier in 
barrier in that direction. The only clear water visible was that in 
our immediate vicinity and in thedirection we had come. I could see 
nothing of the 4dvance, and concluded that she was behind one of the 
points of land. I ought, however, to have mentioned that the Intrepid 


understand, will republish the version as it is completed. We are sur- 
prised to find on another page an attack upon ‘‘Gilfillan’s Bards of the 
Bible,” because the author is occasionally carried away into exagger- 
ated phrases or betrayed into what is stigmatised as an irreverent al- 
lusion. The large sympathies of the acute and yet enthusiastic Scotch- 
man with the holy, the grand, and the beautiful, might have drawn 
forth a little more approbation. If there were a few more Gilfillans in the 
critical departments of the U. S. reviews and magazines, these publi- 
cations, we humbly opine, would be none the worse. 


TeLeGRapuHic CoMPANIES,IN EnGLAND.—The Submarine Electric 
Telegraph Company, for establishing that system of communication 
between England and France, propose to incorporate themselves by 
Act of Parliament The capital is to consist of shares of 1/. each. The 
number of shares to be issued is 200,000 ; 10s. per share to be the 
greatest amount of any one call, with power to borrow to the extent 
of one-third of the capital. Powers are proposed to be conferred to 
exercise solely and exclusively the right and privilege of laying down 
and using a system of electric —— and other telegraphs from the 
coast of England to France. The company propose to be empowered to 
enter into agreements with foreign Governments. At the expiration 
of ten years Government may reverse the regulations of the company 
as shall be deemed necessary for the protection and convenience of the 
public. The measure proposing to establish a submarine electric tele- 
graph between Great Britain and Ireland contemplates the same 
amount of capital for the Yay mene an contains almost similar provi- 
sions. The European and American Electric Printing Telegraph Com- 
pany is for the a company for the working of certain let- 
ters-patent granted to J. Brett for exclusive use in Great Britain 
and its colonies for fourteen years. The capital is to consist of shares 
of 5/. each, in 40,000 shares, 1/, per share to be the greatest amount 
of any one call, with power to borrow one-third of the capital. The 
Magneto-Electric} Telegraph Company seeks to be incorporated to 
work certain letters patent granted in 1848 to W. T. Henley and D.G. 
Foster The capital is to consist of shares of 20/. each in 25,000 
shares, 3/. per share tobe the greatest amount of any one call, with 
power to borrow t» the extent of one-third of the capital, land taken 
not to exceed 100 acres, the company not to take an assignment or 
license of patent until 50,000/. in shares of the company are subscrib- 
ed for. The existing Electric Telegraph Company apply for a mone- 
tary amendment of their Act of 1846. The Bill alleges that 600,000/. 
has been subscribed for, and a sum of 300,000/. paid on the 6,000 shares 
—it is expedient that the 6,000 shares of 100/. each should be calied in 
and cancelled, and that instead of each such share two shares of 25/. 
each should be created, and that the money paid on any such cancell- 
ed share should be considered as having been paid on such two newly- 
created shares, and be divided between the same in equal proportions. 
The borrowing power being] 200,000/., powers are sought to regu- 
late these powers by the amount of the capital to the extent of one 
third for the time being, and with one-half actually paid up. 





A Rea Den or Tuteves.—Yesterday (Sunday) morning a most 
startling and extraordinary discovery was made by police-sergeants 
Harris and Jones, of the L. or Lambeth division, which was nothing 
jess than a subterranean den of thieves under the terminus of the Lon- 
don and South-Western Railway, in the York-road, Lambeth, which led 
to the capture of five of the delinquents. It appeared that some time 
since a lad was apprehended on suspicion of stealing some bread, and 
when he returned home to his parents, from interrogations put to him 
by his mother it turned out that he had become connected with a gang 
numbering about twenty or twenty-two, who were known to each other 
as ‘‘ the twenty thieves.” They obtaineda living by prowling about 
the New-cut, Waterloo-road, and the terminus of the railway, and 
stealing whatever they could lay their hands npon. The lad also in- 
formed his mother that on one occasion they cooked a leg of mutton in 
their cave, which was under one of the arches of the railway, that to get 
to it they were forced to crawl through a small hole inthe brickwork. 
When once therein, they were perfectly free from observation, and, 
from the precautions his companions had taken it was impossible that 
their hiding-place could ever be found out. Indeed, he could not find 
it himself, unless he was taken to it by some others. The mother, on 
finding the sort of company her child had fallen into, immediately re- 
ired to the Tower street police-station, and informed Mr. Inspector 
owlan what her son had relatedto her. That officer immediately gave 
orders for a search to be made, with a view of ascertaining whether 
there was any truth in the lad’s statement, and, if there was, to adopt 
measures to apprehend as many of the gang as might be found. Ac- 
cordingly, about two o’clock yesterday morning, the two sergeants be- 
fore alluded to set out on their voyage of discovery. They examined 
all the arches in Granby-street, but without finding any trace of either 
the thieves or their cave. About half past three o’clock, however, 
whilst examining the arches nearest the vacant piece of ground in the 
York road, Soe Eevenivee the marks of footsteps which appeared to 
lead to a small hole, more like what would be occasioned by the water 
draining than the entrance to any sort of habitation. The two ser- 
geants were, however, determined not to leave a stone unturned, but 
examine every place having the least mark of suspicion Accordingly 
they descended through this opening, when they found a den filled up 
in the manner the lad had stated, and in it five persons, two of whom 





was also reported by the second mate to have been seen by him on 
the previous evening and this morning ; and as he possesses a quick eye, 


I have no doubt of it, though as I did not observe her from aloft I could’ 


not rightly give her position.” 





Hine Avts. 


Tue Empire City or New Yorx. Hoff & Bloede.—A series of 
twenty coloured lithographic views of the public institutions and most 
picturesque spots, in and about this metropolis. They are of quarto 
size, separately pasted on card-board, and set in an ornamental border. 
The German artist who executed them deserves credit for his taste and 
neatnes?, considering the low pric’ at which they are sold. 

Two Picrures or NiAGARA Fauis.—We have already mentioned 
with high commendation the very clever general view of the Falls, 
painted in oil by M. Sebron, a French artist of this city. The picture 
has been purchased by Mr. Prescott, the historian, and sent by him as 
@ present to his friend the Earl of Carlisle, who cannot fail to be highly 
pleased with it. 

The sale and transmission of the above has caused a vacancy at 
Messrs. Williams and Stevens’ establishment: but it is very effectually 
filled by another view of a portion of the same subject, also the work 
of a foreign artist, domiciled here. This painting is by Mr. H. Mul- 
ler,a German, some of whose bold and able landscapes have already 
adorned the walls of sundry New York Exhibition-rooms. The great 
Horse Shoe Fall, seen from below, on the Canada side, has been chosen 
by Mr. Muller as his subject, and we call notice to it, as a vigorous 
and effective picture. 





A Practica, SuGGEsTION For THE Wor.p’s Farr.—Under this 
heading, an article in last week’s Literary World commends the ap- 
proaching Industrial Exhibition as a fitting opportunity for some com- 
bined international action on the scandalously-long-neglected rights of 
authorship. The main part of the article in question is occupied with 
@ pleasant and playful glimpse at the coming event, and with some 
sighs over the contrast existing between the physical and the intellec- 
tual developments of the United States. The concluding paragraph 
runs thus. 


And it becomes us, as an organ of Literature on this side of the world, to urge 
that a meeting of authors and others, in a common interest (of whom there will be, 
doubtless, a general representation at the coming Exhibition), be held at London 
in the spring of ‘51, to arrange a general understanding among the nations, by 
which the authors of all countries shall enjoy their rights, in full, in every other ; 
and that every restriction or denial by which they have been heretofore disfran- 
chised, shall be reinoved at once and for ever. 

In the same number of the same excelient journal, we notice an an- 
nouncement of a forthcoming Japanese novel, translated from the Ger- 
man by « gentieman at Washington, having been rendered from the 


original by a celebrated linguist at Vienna. The Literary World, we 


were well known thieves, and there is no doubt but the other three will 
be identified to day as being equally notorious characters. They were 
all apprehended and removed to the police station. The cave which 
had a portable fire place in it, was most ingeniously fitted up, having a 
cooking apparatus and nearly everything necessary for domestic use. 
A place to keep the victuals in was sunk in the ground and secured 
from dirt by a lid similar to the iron grating over the area and coal 
vaults usual in public streets. By fastening boards and canvass up in 
the cave they succeeded in paring out the weather, whilst a quantity 
of straw served the gang for a bed. How it was possible for any one 
to live in the place seems incredible, for neither of the officers were able 
to stand upright in the cave, and to enter it they were obliged to force 
their way backwards, the opening being too small to admit of their 
going in in the regular way. The ages of the parties did not exceed, 
on the average, 15 or 16 years.—London paper, 6th ult. 





A CanaApIAN DerauLTer in A Lonpow Poxice Courtr.—Robert 
Fenning Coles, of Old Lorette, in Quebec, who was described on the 
police sheet asa teller inthe Quebec City Branch of the Montreal Bank, 
was on the 8th of January charged, upon his own confession, with hav- 
ing absconded on the 8th of October last from Canada, being a defaulter 
to the amount of £7,000 and upward, the property of the banking com- 

any, his employers. Mr. Child, who appeared for the prisoner, said 

e was placed in a very unpleasant situation, as he was of opinion that 
his client was decidedly labouring under an aberration of intellect, and 
being only recently instructed by his relations, he could clearly per- 
ceive from his manner that such was the fact, judging from his manner 
and conversation. Sergeant Witcher, a detective officer, produced a 
warrant which had been placed on Sunday week in the hands of Field, 
who was absent on business at the Central Criminal Court. Mr. James 
Kentish, clerk in the service of Messrs. Glyn, the bankers, who are 
agents for the Bank of Quebec, came forward and, in answer to the 
magistrate, said that he was not prepared to make the slightest charge 
— the prisoner, nor had he any instructions from Canada to that 
effect, nor were any instructions received by his employers upon the 
subject. Moreover, witness didnot know of his own knowledge or from 
any official authority, that any charge was to be preferred. Mr. Hen- 
ry: I have no power to detain the prisoner, as the act of Parliament 
expressly declares that a warrant against any person escaping from the 
colonies must be endorsed, which was not the case in the present in- 
stance, as I am given to understand that no intelligence has been re- 
ceived at the Home Office, in consequeuce of which I cannot transfer 
the case to the colonies ; and as the prisoner should be discharged he 
would advise his brother, who was in attendance, to take him under his 
protection The prisoner was accordingly discharged.—Com. Adv. 

Crossinc THorovGcurares.—Mr. Weld, of the Royal Society, in a 
letter in the Bui/der, says “The terribly crowded condition of our 
great thoroughfares renders the crossing of them at all times a difficult 
and slow business, and sometimes even a dangerous performance. Per- 
mit me, through your medium, to suggest the oxpelienay of throwing 
light cast-iron bridges over the most frequented crossings. The bridges 
might be divided longitudinally by a light fence or railing, to enable 
— te pass to and fro; and access to them might easily be gained 

y a double spiral staircase. By this means our thronged streets might 
be crossed in safety, and without exposure to the unctuous mud, while 
those who preferred risking their necks by threading the carriages, &c, 








to losing the few moments of additional time required for ascending 


and crossing the bridges, would still be at postin liberty to do go.» 
This advice would be equally applicable to Broadway, New York. 





How ro Manuracture A “ Mrracie.”—The following item ha, 
been published in London, as a ows upon a recently reported mirag. 
ulous case, said to have occurred at a church in the south of France. 
“‘ Take an oil painting of a wounded man, cover the back of the canvass 
with pitch, cut out a portion of the latter immediately behind the part 
depicted as a wound, pierce the canvass at that part with several stabs 
of a cobler’s awl from back to front, place in the openings made by the 
removed pitch a piece of sponge saturated with blood thinned with wa. 
ter, cover the opening with a plug of pitch, the application of a hot 
iron removing the appearance of a seam round the plug. The ‘ mira. 
cle” may now be warbed by geutle pressure either from behind or jp 
front of the pictured wound, which, squeezing the sponge, causes the 
bloody liquid to exude through the holes made by the cobler’s awl, and 
trickle out in the most natural and surprising manner, to the edifica. 
tion of all beholders. This “‘ miracle” is capable of being produced by 
other means, but upon the same principle. The application of a white 
handkerchief to the wound, and with some pressure, will assist in eg. 
tablishing the “‘ miracle.” 

PreparaATions 1N Rome.—A subterranean passage has been con. 
structed from the Castle of Angelo to the Vatican for the passage of 
troops, and in case of need to afford the Pope means of escape from his 
— condemning him to the necessity of disguising himself as 
a flunkey. 

yoo Surpuius or THE Revenve or Great Britain In 1850. 
—The Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury have certified 
to the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt, that the 
actual surplus revenue of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Irelend, beyond the actual expenditure thereof, for the year ended the 
10th day of October, 1850, amounted to the sum of three million four 
hundred and sixty-three thousand one hundred and fifty-four pounds 
thirteen shillings and one penny.— Official Gazette. 











Mitpness or THE Season.—Here in New York, the mildness of the 
winter has, so far, been remarkable. The same peculiarity has been 
noticed in and near London, as may be observed by the following 
extract from a letter,‘ dated Woolwich Jan. 8th.—Several honey-bees 
were observed to-day carrying home Pollen or bee-bread into their 
hives, a circumstance which has always ben considered of early oc- 
currence when witnessed in the middle of February. The working 
bees have been very active during the middle of the day of the last and 
the prasent week, in carrying out the dead }ees from their hives and 
cleansing and preparing them for spring operations, which will evi- 
dently be earlier this season than they have been for many years past. 
The long period of exceedingly mild weather of the winter of 1850-51, 
has caused the hive bees to consume their honey in greater quantities 
than they do in severe winters, and those who keep these winged lan- 
cers, would do well to feed them with a little honey during the present 
fine weather. 

Tue Mancuester Court or Bankruptcy.—The recent vacancy 
in this court, caused by the sudden death of Mr. Hobson, official as- 
signee, has been promptly filled up by the appointment of a gentleman 
named Lee. Dr. Shelton Mackenzie (who has been only a few months 
in office) succeeds Mr. Hobson, as senior official assignee. On Monday, 
a@ bankrupt named Dyson (lately a draper in Bradford, Yorkshire), 
having refused to give satisfactory replies on his examination, as to the 
disposal of his money and stock in trade, was committed by Mr. Com. 
missioner Skirrow, and his examination postponed sine die. 

Tue Duxe or We.urncTonN INsIsTING ON H1Is RiGuts.—It will be 
in the recollection of many of our readers that a very remarkable cor- 
respondence took place in May last between the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports and Mr. Waddington, surgeon, of Margate, reiative to the 
captureof a whale by some poor fishermen on the Long Sand. A few 
days since the ‘‘ Iron Duke” remitted, through the registrar of the 
Cinque Ports, the sum of 20/. 2s. 6d. (the net proceeds received by his 
Grace), with directions ‘‘ That the amount be divided equally among 
the old widows of sea- faring men on the late Mrs. Sarah Kidman’s boun- 
ty list.”—Canterbury Journal. 








MassacHusetrs AT THE Lonpon Farr.—The Legislature of Mass- 
achusetts has epgrenesnes $3,000 to pay the expenses of an Agent to 
the World’s Fair. He is to be appointed by the Governor and Council. 


A Terriric Strorm.—Letters from St. Petersburg of the 25th ult. say 
that on the 8d of Octeber a terrible tempest broke out at Kirgis, where 
the horde of Korin generally establishes its camps, and 168 persons 
were killed, as also were 205 600 sheep, 1,292 horses, 490 camels, and 
360 oxen. During eight days the soil was covered with snow to the 
depth of 54 yards.— Galignani’s Messenger. 








Serious Accipent To Sir Rosert Peet.—Our Birmingham corres- 
pondent writes :—“ Intelligence was received here this (Thursday) 
afternoon, that an accident of a very ee character had occurred 
to Sir Robert Peel. It seems that the Hon. Baronet was out hunting 
yesterday in the neighbourhood of Fazeley; the horse stumbled, threw 
his rider, and fell on him in such a way as to seriously injure Sir Rob- 
ert’s head.—He was taken up senseless, and this (Thursday) morning 
was in a very precarious state.— Daily Vews, 9th ult. 





Arr Union or Lonpon.—The council, in continuation of their 
efforts to carry out the principle constantly advocated in their re- 
ports of bringing high art to the aid of our manufactures, have com- 
missioned the production of a t#zza, in fine castiron. The form selected 
is one of the most graceful in the Etruscan room of the British Museum, 
and it is intended to ornament the interior of the bowl with figures in 
low relief, which have been very successfully modelled by Mr. E. Wyon, 
after a design from a vase in Sir Wm. Hamilton’s collection, represent- 
ing Hercules and the Hesperides A certain number of the tazzas will 
be given as prizes in the distribution of the current year.— Builder. 





Royau Weppine.—The preliminaries of an approaching royal mar- 
riage have been arranged between his Highness Prince George of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz and the Grand Duchess Catharine of Russia. 
The Hereditary Grand Duke and Duchess, now in this country, are 
——e be present at the nuptials, which will probably take place 
in March. 


MarriaGE witH A Deceasep Wire’s Sistrer.—We understand 
that the question as to what the law of Scotland says upon this subject 
will shortly be settled, as a man is nowin gaol who is to be indicted 
for incest, on aceount of having formed such a connexion, and the law 
officers of the Crown have refused to release him on bail.—Edinburgh 

Witness. 

Tue Rinc.—On Tuesday, the magistrates of Surrey, and the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Lovelace, avowed a determination, as far as 
possible, to put an end to the pugilistic encounters which, from the fa- 
cility afforded by railway, are on the increase in that county. The 
recent fight between the Tipton Slasher and Paddock has caused an ef- 
fort to be made to carry their determination into effect by indicting 
the South-Western Railway Company, as a corporate body, for a mis- 
demeanour at common law, in permitting certain trains to be run car- 
rying passengers for the purpose of committing an illegal act—prize- 
fighting—and doing so for gain and reward, by charging a special fare 
for such purpose. A lengthened discussion took place between the 
magistrates, one of whom, Mr. Scott,a director of the company, ex- 
pressed, on the part of that body, an entire want of knowledge that the 
train had been used for the purpose stated, and added an assurance 
that a similar occurrence should be prevented in future. 











Trinc.—HunTING on THE Ratupway.—On Thursday week, a stag 
turned out by Baron de Rothschild, followed by about thirty couples 
of hounds, jumped on to the railway near Cheddington, and dashed 
along the cutting in the direction of Tring, at a time when both the up 
and down mails were due. Our old friend Tom Ball, although dread- 
ing that both the hounds and the stag would be destroyed, did not lose 
his presence of mind, and, getting on to one of the bridges, luckily suc- 
ceeded in calling the hounds off the line prior to either of the trains 
coming up. The stag, however, was unfortunately cut to pieces.— 
Bucks Chronicle. 





Ivy as AN IN-poor DecoratTion.—In Heidelhoff’s house, at Nurem- 
berg, we had seen wreaths of ivy growing round the window-curtains 
in a peculiarly graceful manner; and at Berlin, in the costly and 
beautiful dwelling of the admirable sculptor Wichmann, the door lead- 
ing from the dining to the billiard-room—where Mendelssohn delighted 
to play while Jenny Lind sat by and sung, enjoying, as she always does, 
the enjoyment of others—that door is trellised with ivy, the trellis be- 
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1851. 


ing formed of light bamboo, and the foli constrasting charmingly 

th the colour of the trellis. The dust of our carpets, perhaps, pre- 
yents the introduction of this charming ornament generally into our 
rooms; but it is difficult to conceive how ‘much this simple :oan from 
nature may be made to enrich the interiors of our dwellings —Art 


Journal. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 114, sy H.R. A. of West Point. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 113. 


White. Black. 
1 RwoQBe2 P tks R 
2. QwQkKt4 Anything. 
8. Ktcheckmates. 





' To Corresponpents.—C. B. C —The Problem to which you refer, [on the outer cover of 
Staunton’s Chess Magazine.|is considered—and we think justly—ihe most difficult four 
move position extant. The solution bas, however, been published allover the world. 





Appotutwents. 


Mr. J. A. Curtis tobe H._ B.M. Consul (without salary) at Cologne; Mr. James 
Dowland Collector of Internal Revenue at the Mauritius; M. Gabriel Fropier a 
Member of the Council at the Mauritius ; Dr. Polieute Cavalier, a Member of the 
Legislative Council of St. Lucia; William Murray, Esq. of Henderland, to be 
one of the Board of Supervision for Relief of the Poor in Scotland, in the room 
of Sir John McPherson Grant, Bart., deceased. 


The Queen has granted pensions on the Civil List of £100 a year each to Mrs. 
Belzoni, the aged widow of the celebrated traveller, aud to Mr. Poole, the author of 
Paul Pry, and of several contributions to periodical literature, who is, we regret 
to hear, a great sufferer from bodily infirmities. The widow of Lieut. Waghorn 
has been additionally pensioned by the liberality of Sir Jamset-jee Jujubhoy, the 
wealthy native merchant of Bombay. The well-known Parsee Knight has bestow- 
ed £20 per annum on Lieutenant Waghorn’'s relict. 

Rumovur.—Sir Arthur Robert Vere Brooke is shortly to be raised to the British 
Peerage, under the title of Viscount Newbridge. 


Aru. 


War Orrice, Jan. 10.—3d Regt of Lt Drags—Capt J Grant (2d), from half-pa 
Unatt, tobe Capt, re-paying the diff, v Brevet Maj J R B Hale, whoex.; Lt a 
Wood tobe Capt, by pur, v Grant, who ret; Cor A B White to be Lt, by pur, v 
Wood. 3d Regt of Foot—Ens J Pope to be Adj, vMackenzie, who resigns the 
Adjey only. 18th Ft—Caft J. Borrow, from Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Capt, v 
by who ex; Capt J Cormick, from 40th foot, to be Capt, v Graves, who ex. 
Fm t—LtJ CH Parks, from 75th ft, to be Lt, v Butt, who ex. 30th Ft—W P 
ey ys nt, to be Assist-Surg. 40th Ft—CaptJ W Graves, from 18th ft, to 
Be ft be ormick, whoex. 4st | ply mete W K Swettenham, MD, from 
y ve t, tobe Assist-Surg. 47th Ft—Assist-Surg E R Kichardson, from Staff, to be 
oe 49th Ft—Assist-Surg W W Weld, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 
S i Ft—Lt RT Gray, from 70th ft, to be Lt, v Bellers, who ex. 54th Ft—Lt i 
z ar Capt, by pur, v Neville, app to Scots Fusilier Gis. 61st Ft—Assist- 
wi + Briscoe, M , from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Lucas,dec. 70th Ft—Lt 
w it ers, from 50th ft, to be Lt, v Gray, whoex. th Ft—Lt A J Butt, from 
pa t, to be Lt, v Parks, who ex. 89th Ft—Brevet Maj J Graham tobe Major, 
= ~ pur, v BE Kenny, who ret upon half-pay; Lt R B Hawley to be Capt, v 
aa wn Ft--Ens J M Bannatyne to be Lt, without pur, v. Macdonald, a p 
a ; Lt D Macdonald to be Adj, v Hartle, pro in the ad W i Regt. ist W I 
. ry Peacocke, M D,to be Assist-Surg, v Wall, app to Staff. od W IT Regt— 
“ F A Hartle, from 93d ft, tobe Capt, without pur, v Glubb, app to 44th ft. 
ak Mounted Riflemen—Capt A P Kenyon, from 18th ft to be Capt, vy Borrow, 
HospPitat Sta¥r.—R, E FitzGibbon, gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces; D 
C Wodsworth, gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Baan app to the 61st ft; 
WS Murray, M D, wo be Assi st-Surg, v Richardson, app to the 47th ft; W Arm- 
strong, gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces. v Swetienham, app to the 41st ft; 
Assist-Surg T F Wall, from ist W I Regt, to be Assist-Surgto the Forces, vice 
Weld, app tothe 49th foot. r 
Brevet.—Capt J Grant of the 3d Lt Drags, to be Mayor inthe Army. 


Navy. 


Commodore Martin, of the squadron of evolution, has been promoted from the 
second to the first class, which gives him the same pay and privileges as a rear- 
admiral, and will continve in the command of the Lisbon squadron of evolution, 
shifting his flag from the Prince Regent, 90, into the Leander, 50.—Commander 
Herbert Schomberg in command of the Cormorant, 6, steam-sloup, on the south- 
east coast of America station, is promoted to the rank of captain, for his gallant 
conduct and exertions to suppress the slave trade at the Brazils. Captain Schom- 
beng jo brother to Commander Schomberg. of the West Indiar. flag-ship Wellesley, 
and is the eldest son of the late Admiral Schomberg.—The following are the annual 
coast-guard promotions for the year 1851:—Comin George Davis, to the rank of 
captain; Lieuts John Bulley, G. F, Westbrook, and William Maxwell, to the 
a of commander.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gentleman Cadets ; H. E. Wyatt 
Lies W. F. P. Scott Dadson, C. F. Short, and Francis Lean to be Second 

lieutenant. 

; APPOITMENTS.—To the Cumberland 70, at Chatham, fitting as the new West 

in te ship. Capt. G. H. Seymour, flag-capt. Commr. Edward Heathcote, 
be gernon F, R. de Horsey (Hag), and A. F. Kynaston. To the Boscawen 
He puard-shi at Chatham, Lt. E. M, Hogge from the Monarch, to be succeeded 

a tJ. A. Mouat. Tothe Spy, 3, brigantine commissioned at Chatham, Lt. E. 
f il, To the Arrogant, Steam rigate, Lt. J. Blomfield. To the Centaur, Steam 

rgate, on the African Coast, Lt. T. Saumarez. To the Calliope. 26, Chaplain 
wil . Caruther. The Cumberland, 70, the new flag-ship for the West Indies, 
will lave a complement of 650 officers and men. The Boscawen, 70, sister ship, 
bn be substituted for the Cumberland as the ordinary depot at Chatham. The 
cad nand was laid down for an 84-gun ship, but in the course of pulling down 
« building up those ships which Sir William Symonds found on the stocks, she 
was ultimately turned out as a 70-gun two decker. 


Obituary. 


a wre Sik J. Wittovensy Gorvon. Barr. G.C.B,G.C.H.—It is our 
be dine = to oe that the fears we entertained of this gallant officer's approach- 
Ea —_ 1ave been too soon verified. Sir Willoughby Gordon died this 
1783 BS pte eg eight. The deceased officer entered the service in 
yaa f110 nis Lieutenant-Coloneley on the 2ist of May, 1801; Fall Co 
web. comical * | Peeper, 1813; Lieut-General, 1825; General in 1841; and 
1083 Pp ointed Col anel of the 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers on the 23d of April, 

“9. In 1793, he served in Lord Hood's fleet as a volunteer, at the siege of Tou- 





oa, : ~ 
:0n, and was present at the taking of the French when they landed at Bantry Bay | 


in 1796, As Lieutenant-Colonel of the 85 i i i r 
sage . 85th Light Infantry, he took possession of 
Quacceupied Madeira. As early as 1812, the Duke of Wellington appelased him 
ish pate rs edhe to the forces in te Peninsula, and he was with the Brit- 
al hy" oe capture of Madrid,jat'Burgos, and the subsequent retreat to Portu- 
leben “ onel Gordon the deceased rendered essential service to his late Royal 
ings in me's e Duke of York, and was mixed up in the discussions and the proceed 
capendhuse eae Mrs. Clark. During the Parlianentary inquiry into the Army 
° acter ponetag anization, some fifteen years ago, it was decided that the office 
nuéed. Looking at the tone of the latest i igati i i 
lo oan | investigation of the Select Committze, it 
seeped tee that the office, dying with Sir illoughby Gordon, will not be 
‘ualites, A ne an oon Sete Tie for his urbanity and soldier like 
° 4 aluable colleague of hi : > i — 
ited Service evetie adh aby. g is Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
», VISCOUNT ALForD, M.P.—We hav F 
ill : » M.P. ave to announce the demise, after a protracted 
avn Viscount Alford, M P. for Bedfordshire, at Ashridge Park, his Lord- 
at, near Hemel Hempstead. The noble Viscount had been in declining 


eneral, was unnecessary; but the office was nevertheless con- | 


| LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. 





| 





health for the last two years. and he and Lady Marianne Alford passed the winter 
of last year in Egypt, and did not return until the summer, when it became appa- 
rent to all his friends that he had not derived any permanent benefit from his resi- 
dence abroad. John Hume Cust, Viscount Alford, was the eldest son of the Earl 
of Brownlow, by his first marriage with Sophia, second daughter and co-heir of 
the ia'e Sir Abraham Hume, Bart, and Lady Amelia Egerton. He was born 
October 15, 1812, and married February 10, 1841, Lady Marianne Margaret 
Compton, eldest daughter of the Marquis of Northampton, by whom his Lordship 
leaves issue two sons, the eldest of whom is in his ninth year. The noble, Viscount 
was Colunel of the North Lincoln Militia. He was first elected Member for Bed- 
fordshire at the general election in 1836, in conjunction with Lord Charles Russell, 
aud he continued to represent that county in the House of Commons in the succes- 
sive Parliaments of 1837, 1841, and 1847. His Lordship was a Protectionist in 
politics. 

AupuBoN, THE ORNITHOLOGIST.—John James Aadubon, the ornithologist, 
died at his residence on the banks of the Hudson, January 27, 1851, aged seventy 
six years. This celebrated man was the son of an Admiral in the French navy 
who took him to France, where he received a varied and accomplished educa- 
tion. He returned to Louisiana, his birth place, at the age of about seventeen 

ears, and entered upon his paternal estates. He early manifested his fondness 
or natural history, which he pursued through life with unabated enthusiasm, and 
with a success that has made him a world-wide reputation. The life-like fideliry 
and beauty of delineation of the Birds of America, pesos him in the first ranks as 
an artist, whilst lis minute accuracy in describing their habits, proves him to have 
been the closest observer. He was as staunch as aman as he was renowned as 
a naturalist. The childlike simplicity of his manners aud cheerfulness of temper 
were worthy of all imitetion, and made him beloved by all who knew him. At 
the age of sixty years, when he was first personally known to the writer of this 
sketch, he had all the sprightliness and vigour of a young man. In person he was 
tall, and remarkably well made. His aspect sweet and animated. His whule 
head was remarkably striking. The forehead high, arched and unclouding ; the 
hairs of the brow prominent, particularly at the root of the nose,which waslong and 

rominent, chin prominent, and mouth characterized by energy and determination. 

he eyes were dark grey, setdeeply in the head, and as restless as the glance of the 
eagle. ‘ 
“Site used to say, he had no faith in genius; that a man could make himself what 
he pleased by labour ; aud by using every moment of time, he might be kept im- 
proving to the end of life. Look at facts and trust for yourself, he would say ; 
meditate and reason; it is thus a man should educate himself. In the finest of 
his works, he said, he had always described trom his own ubservation, and that in 
collouring his drawings, the plumage appeared so brilliant and beautiful to his 
eyes, he could never get his colours to equal them. In correcting the errors uf 
other writers, he said c always did so with tenderness, and from a sense of duty. 
In recurding his death, we feel he has left no equal. The different societies of 
naturalists will, no doubt, take ineasures to pay suitable testimonials of respect to 
his memory. 

Mr. Isaac WrieciaM LiLuineston of Locha!sh,who died at Balmacarra on the 
3d Dec. and whose decease has produced so general a regret throughout the whole 
Western Highlands of Scotland, was a gentleman of considerable note among the 

rop-ietors ofthe north, both on accountof his many exemplary qualities as a 

andlord, and the many Christian virtues which adorned his private life. Mr. Lil- 
lingston was the eldest son of Abraham Spooner, Esq., of Elindon Hall, Warwick- 
shire, who took the name of Lillingston by siga-manual, on his marriage with Miss 
Lillingston, of Ferriby Grange, Yorkshire. In early life he was desirous of be- 
coming a landowner in the Highlands, and to attainthat object he, in 1830, visited 
Harris and Uist. Onthe occasion of this ety) was the guest of Sir Hugh 
Innes, Bart., and there became acquainted with Miss Lindsay, niece of Sir Hugh 
and heiress of Lochalsh, to whom, in 1832, Mr. Lillingston was unitedin marriage 
Sir Hugh Innes, at his death, left Lochalsh under trust ; and the property did not 
come under Mr. Lillingston’s sole management until 1844. Atthis period in Mr. 
Lillingston's life commenced the course of conduct which we deem it important to 
notice. One of his first acts on coming into full possession of Lochalsh was to re- 
lieve the tenantry of all responsibility to the trustees for arrears of rent. Two 
years after this deed of generosity the failure of the potatoe crops involved the 
people labouring upon the Lochalsh estate in deepdistress. The lamented 
subject of this notice purchased 2,600/. worth of meal, 2,000. worth of which he 
ve to the support of his labourers. And to stimulate his tenants to rep~oductive 
abour, he allowed each cotter to expend half his rent in improving his land, ad- 
mitting the amount expended in reduction of the rent at the ensuing payment. Nor 
did his benevelence stop here. A number of persons desired to emigrate, and 
sought the aid of the proprietor of Lochalsh. In reference to this appeal Mr. Lil- 
lingston opened his purse wide, and on the occasion of the late imigration from 
Lochalsh be gave 100/. to assist the emigrants. But we may observe that through. 
out the Hebrides, and wherever he had an opportunity of doing good, his extra- 
ordinary benevolence extended. But his charities were generally on ev 
through parties bound to secrecy, and their details can never be published on 
earth. Mr Lillingston died at the early age of 48 years. His remains were de- 
posited in the churchyard of Lochalsh on the 12th Dec. in the midst of a large con- 
course of tenantry.— Scotch Paper 

Tue Huncarian Generat, Bem. Letters from Turin of the 4th ult. state 
that General Bem died a short time since at Aieppo, and was buried with the 
military honours accorded tothe general officers in the Turkish service. 


MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT TO AN OFFICER.—Glasgow, Jan. 8.—A fatal acci- 
dent occurred here yesterjay, which has excited a general feeling of regret. 
Lieuteriant E. Clemison, of be 2ist Regiment, was in the act of mceunting his 
horse, in the Infantry Barrack-square, Gallowgate, when the animal, which was 

oung and high-spirited, shied and threw the officer violently to the ground on 
his back. As Mr. Clemison’s foot remained in the stirrup, the horse became still 
more restive, and in the course of its plunging struck the unfortunate gentleman 
more than once with its foot, and with great severity, on the chest and right side. 
''wo sergeants, who were at hand, immediately rushed forward to the rescue; and 
the surgeon of the regiment, who had witnessed the accideut from one of the bar- 
rack windows, was also in instant attendance, but Mr. Clemison had suffered such 
severe internai injuries that he was almost insensible when ma from the 
stirrup. and died in a quarter of an hour afterwards. The deceased was about 
thirty years of age, unmarried, and joined the 21st about twelve years ago, when 
ou foreign service, in the upper province of Madras. He was highly respected 
and beloved. 

In Philadelphia, the Rev. Walter Colton, late Alcalde of Monterey, for many 
ears chaplain in the United States Navy, and the author of several successful 

ks.—In Charleston, 8. C. Mr. W. Wilson, an English Artist, for many years 
resident in the South, where he followed his profession with high credit to himself. 
—The celebrated astronomer, Schumacker, died at Altona on the 28th Dec.—Sud- 
denly, in London, on the 5th ult. George Druminond Esq., one of the partners in 
the eininent banking firm at Charing-cross.—Mr. Robert Currie, agent at Kingston 
for the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. Mr. Currie died at St. Thomas, 
whither he had proceeded for the benetit of his health.—Died at Paris, on the 19th 
of December, in the sixtieth year of his age, the Baron F. T. A. Chatriz de Verne- 
vil, A.M., a man of varied talents, extensive learning, and varied accomplishments. 
—Edward Corden, I'sq., of Clifton, Ashbourn.—Major Greme, the Governor of 
Tobago, died on the 14th of December of paralysis, after an illness of a day and a 
half.—At Castle Dawson, Ireland, Captain Trelawney, Grenadier Guards, eldest 
son of Henry B. Trelawney, of Hartford-street, Mayfair—At Birmingham, the 
Rev. Rann Kennedy, for many years one of the Masters of the Free Grammar 
School.—J. Milne, Esq., late Actuary of the Sun Life Assurance Society.—At Ma- 
deira, J. D. Webster Gordon, Esq, brother of the late Rear-Admiral James M. 
Gordon, agea 67.—At Cleveland-place, Bath, aged 67, John Upton Tripp, Esq., 
Commander, R.N.—On the 9th of June, at his residence, Sydney, N. S. Wales, 
Thomas Walker, Esq., Assistant Commissary General, aged 53.—Mr. John Wil- 
mot, of Isleworth, the eminent horticulturist, Restion of the Market Gardeners’ 
Society. —At Great Yarmouth, George Sayer, Esq., late Lieutenant in the 55th 
Regiment—At Cheltenham, Major John Williams, R.M.—At Brighton, in his 
85th year, James M’Elhiney, i who for many years, in the early part of his 
life, was a resident in the City of Baltimore.—At sere Lieut. Col. Baldwin, 
aged 77.—At his residence, Broom-hall-cottage, Shooters’s-hill, T. 8. Davis, Esq., 

. BR. 8. London and Edinburgh, and F. A.8. in the 57th year ef his age —James 
William Stuart, Esq., third son of the late Hon. Archibald Stuart, of Balmarino. 
Fifeshire, and Blandford, Dorsetshire, and nephew of the late Earl of Moray, 
K. B.—At Portsmouth, C Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart, R, N, commanding 
manding H. M. Ship Vengeance.—Sir Henry was in his 49th year, and was the 
only son of the late Vice Admiral of the same name. In the Foz, 42, he served as 
Commodor on the East India station. Lt. Henry Thomas Smith, R. N 





N. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
NO. 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on nand, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from Londonand Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau- 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H.- 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN, 
In this collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions from the original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col- 
TRUMBULL. of the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER, 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES. 

Also. Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being yery accurete portraits of the avimals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
arecord of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 
Spirit of the Times. 

PRINTS FRAMED ina superior manner, in every variety of style, at short rotice, and on 
reasonable terms. 


Also, the largest collection of eens 4 Lithographs to be found in this couutry, suitable for 
country trade or exportation, many having titles in three languages. feb 1—3m 





—— 


PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 


(THE UNDERSIGNED has reduced the price of all kinds of Coal. Consumers can be sup 
plied with the Range, Furnace, Grate, or Stove sizes at sliort notice. by leaving their 
orders at 95 Sixth Avenue or 402 Washington Street, 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


After Ist of May, he can be found at 95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street,) and 151 Eleventh 
Street, near 6th Avenue. feb 1 





TO THE TRADE, 


G. P. PUTNAM begs to announce to the Trade, that according to srrangements with Mr. 
Murray, made in 1248, he will shortly re-publish. from early sheets, the following long-ex 


pected work, viz :— 
LAVENGRO : 


The Scholar, the Gipsy, and the Priest. 
By George Borrow, Author of “The Bible in Spain,” “ The Gipsy of Spain,” &c. 





NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, 


Imported per Arctic, and for sale by 
. G. P. PUTNAM, NEW YORK. 

Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino ; illustrating the arms, arts, and literature of Italy from 
1440 to 1630. By James Denis‘oun, Esq. With engravings, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Correspondence of the Emperor Charles V. and his Ambassaors at the Courts of England 
and France, From original documents; edited by W. Bradford, M. A. 8vo. plates, &c. 

Physico-Physiological Researches on the Dynamics of magnetism, electricity, heat. 
light, crystalization and chemism, in their relations to Vital Foree. By Baron C. Von 
Reichenbach, with preface, notes, &c., by J. Ashburoer, M,D., 1 vol. Svo. plates. 

Home Pictures: sixteen domestic scenes of ch ldhood,drawn and etched by H. K. Browne 
with plates, beautifully colored. 4to. 

The Alpha, or the first principles of the human mind; a philosophical inquiry into the 
Nature of Truth, 8vo. cloth. 

Table Talk ; to which a.e added imuginary conversations of Pope and Swift. By Leigh 
Hunt. 12mo. cloth. 

A Book for a Corner ; or selections in prose and verse from authors the best suited to that 
mode ofenjoyment, with comments on each, and » general introduction, By Leigh Hunt. 
2 vols. cloth, numerous plates. 

The Town; its memorable characters and events. 
58 illustrations. 

Leigh Hunt’s London Journal. Nos.5 and 6. 

London Labour and the London Poor. Nos. 3 and 4. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. July to December, 1850. 12mo. cloth. 

Sermons in Sonnets. By Rev. C.H.Townshend. 12mo. cloth. 


BXPRESS FOR ENGLAND AND FPRANCE, 


C NICOL & C’., 33 Wall Street, New York, will dispatch a special 
M Steamer ARCTIC, on the 5th of’ February, 151, and will take charge of all 
Parcels, &c., intrusted to their care. on the most reasonable terms. will also 
the transaction ofall kinds of business, such as the collection of drafts, notes, bills, &c. 


Mc NICOL & Co., 
38 Wall Street, New York, and 9 Fenwick-street, Liverpool. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR ART-UNION: 


Us THE MANAGEMENT OF THE NEW YORK ART-UNION COVPANY — 
Inco by the Legislature of New York—Shares $5 each, The company will 
publish a magnificent engraving of the interior of the Great World’s Fair Each subscriber 
of $5 will be entitled to a copy of this print, really worth more than $5, and fifty subcribers 
will have a free first cabin passage to Eooden and back, and $100 to pay expenses while 
there. The subscription list is filling rapidly, and asthe number of shares is limited by the 
charter of incorporation, ao time shoald be lost in appl for shares. Funds current at the 
place from whence sent, taken at par, and remittances by mail will be at the com) ’s risk, 
bdt all letters must be prepaid. Postmasters and others remiiting $45, will be entitled to ten 
shares. Shares or further particulars may be obtained on app! personally or by 
paid letter, at the Company’s Office, No 50 WALL STREET, New York. feb 1 


NOTICE. 


iv G. FOX, who sailed from Liverpool, in some vessel, supposed for New York, on or 

about the 23d December last, will return to Liverpool as speedi' possible, he 

obtain a valuable appointment in a Public Institution. dp: re 
Rainhill, near Liverpool, Jan. 10, 1851. 


By L. Hunt. 2 vols. 12mo. with nearly 





¢ by the 
’ 


feb 1 











OHN W. 8S. HOWS—PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COL” 
lege, having witharawn from any connexion with Editorial duties, is now enabled to en- 
large his previously limited number of private Pupils. Professional students and others, 
desirous of acquiring a thoroughly natural and practical Elocutionary style, may be furn- 
ished with terms, &c, by application to Prof. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage 
34 door from Bleecker Street. jan is—2t ’ 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST—With netes explanatory and critical. Edited by Prof. 
J. R. Boyd, 8vo, Edition with engravings, and 12mo. without plates. 


“The editor has prepared an edition in which all that is dark is made clear, by ~ 
notes at the bottom of the page, some of which notes are original and some sel: In 
this way we have running through the book the criticism of Addison, with selections from 
Merton, Todd, Brydges, Stebbing, Hume, Kitts, Richardson, Thyer, Pearce, and Hazlitt.”— 





“The edition before us is one of the most valuable extant.”—Buffalo Commerial. 

INDIA AND THE HINDOOS—Being a popular view of {the Geography, pyistory, Gov- 
ernment , Manners, Customs, Literature, &c., of that ancient people. By the Rev. F.De W 
Ward. 1 vol. 12mo. 
= Avery interesting work, the production of a man of science and scholarship."—N. Y 


cpress. 
“A work of decided value and interest”—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 


~ PAP HERS OFCTHE DESEKT—An account of the origin and practice of Monkery 
By Rev. Dr. H. Ruffner. 2 vols. 

“ This is a remarkable book. 
elligencer. é 

“ The work is the result of much labour and research, and is highly amusing as well as in- 
structive.”— Pittsburg ; 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR,—By Ik Marve. 4th edition. 

WILLIS’S LIFE HERE AND THERE-—1 vol. 12mo. 2d “ 

DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—1 vol. 12mo. 2d edition. 

MRS. ELLET’S DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 24 edition. 

DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS-—3 vols, 3d edition. 

MRS. GEORGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN—2 vols. 2d “ 

MARSH’S REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—1 vol. 3d edition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
jan 25—tf (late Baker & Scribner), 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, 


T= WORLD’S FAIR.—To let at Reading, withinan hours’ ride by railway of 
London, a commodious and weil furnished house, as drawing, dining 
breakfast, and waiting rooms, seven bedrooms, and convenient ki Un pme sculleries’ 
&c, Also,a large en. house is close by the Raliway Station, w connects Read” 
ing with every part of England. 

For iculars, apply aid, to S. Childs, Harlem, New York, or to Samuel Child’s 
Esq., The Forbury, Read ng, Eng! > ? jan 25—6t 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESSB, RONCHITIS, WHOOPIN 
F COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, * i 

Among the numerous discoveries Science has made in this generation to facilitate the busi- 
ness of life—increase its enjoyment, and even prolong the term of human existence, none 
can be named of more real value to mankind, than this contribution of Chemistry to the Heal- 
ing Art. A vast trial of its virtues th: t this broad country, has proven beyond a 
doubt, that no medicine or combination of medicines yet known, can so surely contro! 
cure the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease which have hitherto swept from our midst 
thousands and thousands every year. Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe a 
Remedy has at length been fou 
tions ofthe lungs. T space 
effected by its use, but we would present the fo lowing opinions of eminent men, and refer 
further enquiry to the circular which the t below named, will always be pleased to fur- 
nish free, wherein are full perticulars, and indisputable proof of these facts. 

From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 

“ James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used r Cherry Pectoralin my own case of d 
Bronchitis, and am satisfied from its chemical constitution, that itlean admirable eed 
for the relief of nner and bronchial difficulties. If my opinion as to its superior c 
ter can be ofany service, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper. 

Epwarp Hircucock, L.L.D. 

From the widely celebrated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., L.L.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, &e., Yale College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 
Societies of America and Europe. 

“ [ deem the Cherry Pectoral an ad position from some of the best articles in 
the Materia Medica, anda very effective remedy for the class of diseases it is intended to 
cure.” 

New Haven, Ct., Nov, 1, 1849. 

MAJOR PATTISON, President of the S.C. Senate, states he has used the Cherry Pec- 

toral with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 


F ne of the first Physicians in Maine. 
i eg . Saco, Me., April 26, 1849. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir: I am now constantly using your Cherry Pectoral in my 
practice, and prefer it to any other medicine for pulmonary complaints. From observation 
of many severe cases, I am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and diseases of the langs, 
that have put to defiance all other remedies. : 

linvariably recommend its use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 
remedy known for thet di ‘ 

Respectfully yours, I. S. Cusuman, M.D. 

Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by 

Druggists everywhere. jan 18 


It is a work of great research and learning.’—Nat ional } - 








Seah, 











THE TOILET. 


HE Subscritvers res fully inform the citizens of New York, that, from the frequent 
bye Aes for their | URSINA, they have established Agencies for its sale in this city 
The URSIN is the grease of the Canadian Black Bear, and is so refined as to retain its 
sweetness in ull climates and for any length of ime. Orange du Portugal is the light and 
refreshing Essence, used in perfuming it, which is found to contrast faveurably with the op 
pressive odour of mosi of the Pomades now in use. 
The URSINA when applied to the skin is slightly stimulating, hence its well.known virtues 
n strengthening and increasing the growth of the hair. 
For sale by Wm. Brewer, 21 Maiden-Lane, Rice & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Co. 


4.581 Broadway. 
e. ae ALFRED SAVAGE & CO., Montreal Canada. 


nov 38—3m 
J. & I. COX, 


ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public, that they have removed from No 
15 Maiden Lane, to their New Establishment, 349 Broadway, corner of Leonard Street 
and have recently received a splendid variety of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna - 
ment, which will be put up ina superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 
spect. Also, 
SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterng 
Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery 








Japannery, Suyerb Flower Vases, and Figures of Pariaa Marble, ac. dee? 2m 
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“ THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


The Traveller. By OliverGoldsmith, With Eleven exquisite Illustrations, 
An Invitation te the Zoological Garcens. By a Gentieman with a slight Impediment in his 
Speech, With four humorous I 
Death eitewers the ey 
Pie History he Fy stery of he Glass-H 
y ° ass-House. 
An Exceiient Match ; or, the Blessings of Bad Luck. 
sdotes of Wordsworth. 
ern Mummies. A Vis't to the Tombs of Bordeaux. 
setae ay ser et 
rv) m istory eronau 
Reoglecioas uf 8 ir Robert Peel. By De Cockburn, Dean of York. 


AnA for Sern. 


A pwreck. 

The Gipsy in the Thurn-bush. From the German. 

Visit to a Colliery, 

ye ——_,: or, the Recoil of Ambien, 
oodstream. we e 


The Paine yey + 


Land ota Ske by ei of Australia. 
x 1 ame of Canada. 


mater Vision. 
4 lunes Stimulant. A ‘Temperance Ta! 
= © Tieraay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Lever, Author of “ Chas. O’ Mailey,” 


Shotpse fom Life :—I. The Old Governess.—Il, The Collegian.—III. The Maid-Servant. 
my hove: or, Varieties yo te Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton [Continued. | 
Carol fi or the New Year. By Tennyson, Poetry. 

ol for 
The B Nests of , 
Cofeetng Books, 

y Tendys, Poetry. 


Encounter with an oy 

The Dog and Deer of the 

Monthly pm mage Current Events—An Abstract and Chronicle of Political, Social, Lite- 
rary, Artistic, and Personal Affairs at Home and Abroad. 

Literary Notices— Books of the Month. 

A Leaf from Punch—Containing more than meets the Ear :--A False Apple-ation—A Tete- 
a pected out svon.. jing down toa Watering-Place.—Atiraction.—19th Cent’ry 
ousting the Cart before the Pun on, Narrow Escape.—Division of Labour.—Animal 
Economy.—A Holiday at the Public Offices. With eleven characteristic [i|ustrations. 
Fashions for Later Winter. Four Illustrations. 


The popularity of this nen continues to increase, steadily and rapidly, with the pub- 
Neation of every success! Pa yoy Every adds over Five Thousand Copies to its 
aera Salo, ‘Bho Press, one end of the Union to the other and withoutexception, 
has ex warmedtap probation of the plan of the work and of the manner in wh ch 
it has far oo carried ou 
The Publishers w 


express their cordial thanks to the 
| gtd favour with which their efforts have been receiv. They assure the readers of 
that which exoense, lsbour, and incessant care can do, to make its 
merit pace with its success, shal! be left undone. The Pictorial Illustrations, which 
have secured so Saleen m, shall be still ager multiplied, ee, and gross. 
Renewed care will be in the selec literary ener for its pata The 
Monthly Record of Current Events which is designed to bee re erpoeae ays Ft 
interest in every department of activity, and in Lap pores world, will be enlarged, 
and inade more comprr hensive and systematic ; and all possible exertions wil! be made to 
— = ia all respects, superior to any similar work ever published in any 
w 
Pejrticles from Puncu, and other N+» apt humourous publications, will be fr: m time to 
presented, with picturlal embellishmou's ; care will be taken in this department, ein 
evel to admit nothing esi offensive to morality or taste, and 
to pei ee mony latorest and instruction wit catertaihanent. otis 
Each number of the te ne ne will cootain 144 pa a a ase, in double columns. The 
volumes of a refore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the choicest 
of the Miscellaneous oreo of the age. A carefully prepared Feshion Plate, will ac- 
coneeng each . New Volumés commence with the June and December Num- 
re. 


Lage Pigg Dollars a reer or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The First Volume, is 
now ready,  y in uslin, at Two Dollars. The work may be obtained of Book- 
sellers * period al Agents, and of the Publishers. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade, with Postmasters, and with Agents 
for efforts in circulating the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be supplied gratuit- 
ously to them. 

The Publishers wili supply Mail and City Subscribers when ent is made to them i 
advance. Clubs cunpiiod upon liberal terms. Muslin Govare ioe each volume will be fur. 
nished by the publishers and Agents at Twenty-five Cents each. 

Persons desiring the Work early will please to furnish their names and address to the 
Agents. Orders for Numbers from the commencement can now be supplied. 


feb 1 HARPER AND BROTHERS. New York 


iy ee. Dixon. 


lic for the extraordinary de- 








See WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


10 hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot 
Tier ceived ty! Deve B Sone’ Pharmaceutical Chemists, te Broadwa, 250 at Avenue, 


ark Row, New York. Perfumed F'rench 
for for every Tae a of Lamp, the best and pleasantest shine use. For sale by the ~ a or 
FINE PERFUMERY. 


DELLUC & yt have just received from Paris and London, a select invoice of fine Per; 
fume for the Winter season, such as Pate d’ Amandes au Miel, Farine de Nois, 
Pistache et Ceasar, Amandine, Vinaigre Aromati also. alarge variet 
poh ne Soa ompriemg mg A egwards y te ifferent portnsed Pomatums, Blac 

Bags, and a large assortment of Perfumed ws 
for Sachets, Low’s Windsor and eo Soaps, Hair, Tooth, and Nail Brushes. Sen 
581 Broadway, 2 Park Row, and 250 4ih Avenue, corner 20th street. ‘dec 7 








WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. W'liams & Stevens have pleasure in onpuning: the completton of ts 
os London and Paris, for a compiete assortment of requisite materials oe the Artisi, the 


ar, and the Pu ad in all fan poten me of the Arts. 
Their Stock al k ali in store and coming to band by late arrivals, comprisin ing achoice from 
the best department, selected in person specially, with the advice of the first 
peat oye Eo cities and oy onthe most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 


mended both in of and p 

From uk collection or Geakioe oeas aay be, » be chosen the Intent and superior works s of Calame 
5 Berry Miler, end oiners ofthe Authors on Ait From their mate- 
poset wo 
~ . ll 





Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 
es 
Cake and Moist colours, 
“ “ “ in boxes fitted for 
painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 
Mois: Cole lours in tubes, 


Wood's and nd Ching B Tr 
Hog Hair, F ar Hair, and Stoichtag’ Blocks and Books for Oil and 





ne 





other Me: Sagan Water Colours, 
Mat ematical Instrume: cai 
P and Varnishes, B: onze Powders, 
Tools, ‘able and other Ease 
& Re London and Bristol | sketching Boxes, Brooke? Canes, Umbrellas, 
Boarde and aper, Folios, and Easels 
wee English and fine French Draw- | Juvenile > Colours and Colour Boxes. 
ag Papers, 


Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
Art a afforded by the European market. 
«# The usual consideration afforded Teachers ress] Institutions. oct 12—3m 
8 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
T= INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
=e geen and comfortabl, y Cenaesen « reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with and American periodicals and newspape 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of Introducing strangers as readers to the 


are $25 for an wy ye inheritable - or dare, wihqnenamal charge 





of ek may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


Bee RAL FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
Melis atone Bld is held Pagel. Mad ternal cee enke Pan of many 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 
Mr. ret ibe decided pre you for the hair, has extensive! 
asod in my fel and they given t the decided Te ay et 
i) 
aes ont end clears aa without 


which are so frequently the well 
WinsLow LEWIS. 
hs on epee alk te Oe Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and the 
ee i Ceef ot air tho hair free from dendriff and scurf. For children, it lays Ay bt 
SecLes AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 


, and are warranted 
id to prove so, on trial, the money, in al) 


WiLliaM BOGLE, Propaieto 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANE OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Na‘ional Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned its only authorized Agent in the United States. All persons wishing tosend 
money to any part of England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 
Agent of the Bank, for large or small sums, payable at sight,on any of the Branch Estab- 
lishments of the National Bank in Ireland. 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, vie: 

The National = ay Bank of England, | J.ondon and County Bank, 


Bank of Liverpoo York Union Bank, 
Manchester and L Liver | District Bank, Chesterfield Banking geet 
West of Ev. South Wales Dis — ny Com 
trict Ban uddersfiek eaten Bank, 


Wee and Dorset Banking Co. pa Glamor ganas B anking Co. 
Devon and Cornwall Banking Company, anking Company. 
Bradford Banking Company, 
Also, on the following Banking Establishments tn Scotland, namely, on the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Clydesdale Banking Company, 
Ayrshire Banking Company, Eastern Bank of 
The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any partof Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 
nots C. E HABICHT, 9% WallStreet, New York 
an 


LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 


T=: RECEIVED, and is offered jd the Subscriber in lots to suit purchasers, at the 
heap Store, }38 1-2 Water Street, New York. 
500 Half Boxes Coo Raisins, freee Sek 50 cents, 
500 Table ery large fine, from 6s. to 8s. 
35 Whole Boxes Layers, from Lto 


Gra; 10 cts. per nd. 
ry Bage of ("ugha i Walns 2 1- ‘ela per pound. 


50 Boxes Italian Mace very handsome, 5 cts. 
doo ia a Cc brand] 30 cts. 
2000 Half Boxes a amus 
a Boxes Patent Candles, Gene equal to Judd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 
old London Dock Wines and Brandies, Irish and Scotch 
on Gin, Porter and Ale, &c., ke., either in Bond or by the 





vos ot 
wats Holinndeak and Le 
on emijonn or C or Case. 
ence Pints and Quarts, of al] the celebrated brands. 
GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 


nov 30+tf Agent for Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OP FINE ARTS. 


Naw PAINTINGS recently arrived Rta Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 

The exhibition of paintings by artists of the obove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets,from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock Pt Admission 
25 cents; Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. 


HARPS. 


j.* F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Sepertens of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps: Warerooms 295 Broadwa 

J. F. BROWNE would callthe attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 

elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variet = styleand finish. From 

pe ny Nes pd 9 in the first establi ~~ he arope, he is able to produce instruments 











alities in tone, touch, and together with such improve- 
pt ft them ia achanals of dunsin, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. rival o &c. Music for the Harp 


ere for pay piece ca 8 
June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H’s AS obtained among Physici: ane quosvelin, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distir 
guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a single tria! will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its gihoacy. 
TrsTIMONIAL.—From Geo saw 9 T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geolo; 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the walinine which you pre- 
ted me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“It has tong been a Tr ene with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
he an should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
eltzer rient. 
“In tubes cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, d disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
our A rient ti to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
| so Tro ‘o persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The Pee Ca: which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the lic, give { a claim to —- notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold wholesale and rae sh J Aus TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No, 263 Greenwich street, corner of 
Also for sale at 110 lay” 10 Astor House. 5 Pork Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & oo No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. ‘red. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. le Charleston. Hendrickson, mwavannah Sickles & 
7 40 + at., New , ed. and b principal druggists throughout the Uaited Staets, 
une 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND suURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic-—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow AND THE OnpHanN.” 
7, LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 

NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay. Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Mered Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, I W'B.M. Consul, enry Titfany, 
Donald Mcli Dr. 5. H. McCullon. 

ROSTON. 

George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, ’ | Bij 1D. Bri Brigham, “% 
sgrersys enc OY William Elliott. — - ae 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
o examiners, and ioe oe of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on appli m . 
street, and o 
bd Part of the c apital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the —_ heme > as ti or ee le alwaysto the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
should any such arise] o' 
t Thirty ry daye are allowed, ano each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


a hereafter assured may go effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit. of 


policy. one o'clock, P. M., a: 71 Wall Street, and nt the Ufice 





Medical Examiners attend 
of the different Local Boards and pong eo All communications to 


J. LEANDER STARR, Genera Agen 
jan 5 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS py mn nh is ss to grant AssURANCES ON vee whether single or joint. 
‘Los uities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all Dasinsse in whlel the ron of 


Life i ape pote y 
Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small cupeninere. and the 


high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
calastie en investments by British — and their generally large expenditure can 


with any regard to 74 admit ts : bilchod by the © 

poo be mm ted annual om an 

niroleh teal oe man tote ° _— “A np on 
Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in 

and that it does not —o contribute to the immense sum of money which | A pe ear 

sent out of the Province y British or Foreign Companies for that, in which[and ie fe 

nearly a Tad lostement ot neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly « aa 


competition. 
To peeewte a may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their Freusene, Se ompany will grant Policies payable at death 1 on epee of 


the value nts as may have made, and it fu 
—- LS Ge coulis coaiasrien ther five or more full premiums caindis have bean pala 


"Flees dearthe of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 





policy holders thus assured. 
ea featare of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly; Quarterly; Age. Hf. Year! uarter! 
premium. | Premium Premium. - Premium. Prenjum: Premium, 
d. ~ 8. 8. d. 
20 117 4 ou 4 09 9 20 I9 ll 00 4 0 7 W 
25 22 9;11 10 oll 2 25 ll4 017 8 09 0 
%® |29 8 : 2 012 10 30 i. ae 1 07 0 6 
35 216 7/186 hl ol4 9 35 26 4 1 8 8 o:a8 3% 











Se: forms of proposal, and all otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 





THOMAS M, SIMONS, > 
%8 King Street, Mamilion, 9th Apri 18 a => 


LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEG 


BY LANIER AND SON. 
NEW YORK ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL ovnERE, NEAR BROADWAY. 





septi4—] 


ba ah bat ag hha STATES MAL STRAMSUIP ARCTIC, Capt 
James C. Luce.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively, ox 
Wednesday, Feb, 5th, at 12 drelock, M., from her berth at the foot 3 of Canal street. 
berth secured until paid for, 





ll letters and papers — Jyh throu, B ihe Post Office. 
for freight or passage, ha’ ied accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Mondey evening, aieoery 3d. 


The Steamer AT. TIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail February 19th, 


THs ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber - 
muda and St, Thomas onthe 8th of February, 1351, precisely at 12 o’cloek. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuds.... eee -sceccessecsseceee O85 
Do do St, ThOMAs..cccrcoscscevcsccscoces 70 
There is a regular Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
> cm aad will take freight. Apply to 





E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


Te aye AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL ream SHIPS pry sy 
Pag and York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, 
land and receive Mails and P. 


Captains. 





Captains, 
wanna sal deae = ABE amet 5 


ee ecerereeececeecesecseee ls 








hee hh nd before ym 


— ee a clear white light at their mesthead—green on atarboard bow—red on 
° From 





America seve MOBLON... 00008 « ces» Wednesday 

Africa... eee+s-New York......+0.. Wednesday 
Niagara.....+.ceesereseseee-DOBLOD-oseseereeeeee. WOdm 

Ms ccoccncccesccesce 00nd WEeabesscebes . Wednesdcy.. sesesseeesd@D, 29th, 
TRRRED. «0000 coccces cocsceccDRORccees veadhaee ednesday.......... Feb. 12th, 
AfTiCd..ccecceccecssessevees Now York ...., nyooe 7 oainondag..« sosseeeesFeb, 26th 
Europe.esevecenssesnen soee- BOBLON.cesseeeeeees Wednesday....... March iat, be 
ABIB. 2. ccccccce cree coos NOW YOFK..ccccces - Wednesday .cs...00.. March 
Canada...cccreccessees sees BOSON. sees sooese Wedmesday..sssseee- whe 9th 





April 23d, “ 
socccces +++. Wednesday.........-April 30th, “ 
TINT scuictbacaduneaiatl New York.......++. Wednesday...scscses May 7th, “ 


Pomage in first cabin from New York wae to Liverpool, ...+++..+++..8120 
insecond do do 


Borst ot seeded unt ald for. - Ovecevecescccsccsseest® 
0 e char; on 8 e ond an amount fo nal expenses, 
4s experienced surgeon Toe ij awn 
Lattersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics. 
For frelgh freight or passage, apply to E. CURARS, Ja JR. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and b ht in Brith 
goods. Through bills of lading are J ane in Havre to New 7 Vat. ae oS 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above ste 
An oF ll eo ght by amers from Liverpool wil 


New York...... see. - Wednesday.....++00+ 
+ Boston 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC.....ccccececesecvsreccesssssesececssccesss Capt, Went, 
PACIFIC. .cs.cccsececcceceneccscerecsscessecsesessssessOapt, Nye, 
ARCTIC .ccscecccecerece coeescsececcssesseseccssseesss Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC.. ...cesccsecccrsccescesceeceserevcsseessnceseseCapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC...... seasseeeeeereeceesescess sosveseessecs Capt, Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government servi 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed = 
“P — ———y 2 for peanonqere a“. : for ope or com saan. 

ice of 88 om New York to Liverpool, $130, 
State R Cea root From Liverpool to New York, £35- clusive use of extra size 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


From New York 





From Liverpool 





Saturday......November.., .J6th, 1356 Saturday......December..... 
Saturday... December... +-7th, 1350 Saturday, ay Secon, ea, i 
Saturday...... December... .28th, 1850 Saturday...... January .......11th, 1851 
Wednesday...January....0« «+ .8th, 1851 Saturday..... January...... .25th, 1851 
Wednesday. ..J +-22d, 1851 | Saturday......February..... .. .8th, 1851 
Wednesday... 5th, 1851 Saturday February ......22nd, 1851 
Wetnestay... . -_ oy | eueersey i rene we sees 8th, 1851 

ednesday... ’ alurday...++ seeeee wees 
Wednesday... «19th, 1851 od 22d, —_ 
For freight or passage, 


a 
PPE WARD K. COLLINS, No. hed Street, N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpoo 
G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 King’s an Yard, London. 
E DRAPER, Jn.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paria. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bull:on, Specie, Jew 
elry, sd pees Stones, = Mrouls, unless Bills of Lading are ‘signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expresse 
‘Aner the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially reduced. oct 5 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
T avengen for their me | wees one nee on the im Lith, 16th, and 26th of every month, 
er in the fo 



























the ships to succeed each o owing order, viz 
Ships. Captains. From New York. Frow Liverpool. 

Isaac Webb......+6+«- Copper. cccccee MOF. 1..0.July 1.. oa, 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellation. Allen,.. ll. e-Al.. +11] ..4+.56-4.... 26 
Yorkshire... ‘Shearman. 16. -16. Jan’ 1..May 1.. Sept 1 
Garrick a ~ —tone nN — tren U.ccccceDDecwe voll 
Isaac Wright.. Furber...... “Apr. 7. -dAug. L.. ++ Dee. 1 Sagi cctesscllippesestl 
Waterloo ....cccccesesHOrvey...ccoccsececelbesccccscedbeccsces UL] oes. eereee eoese 
Montezuma...........De@ Courcy....scoee 16..000-+ 16..000:.--16| Feb, 1...June 1...0ct. 1 
Henry Clay........... PURMIR- occccccdscoces BB. cccccccDBccscocce © sbdeoses eckboccocceld 
Columbia Bryer.......0. -- Jan. 1....May 1...Sept...1].... =: seve 16. sceeeelB 
Underwriter. & OY +s. coos ohh, socekdsccocccell] sooee 
Manhattan + -Hackstaff, 
Siddons Howes 

‘ew Y Briggs 
West Point len. eooll. eookd ccs cove +3 

elia.... Peabod covendbecoess oalzeos vovees ~~ Apr 1... Aug).. 





eo ec 1 
ROSCiUS. ....0...0000+-SHOPPY..cccesevees salle - etantix. eveell 


These ships are all of the largest class, ‘and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with ovary oo Copeipten of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered 


Price of passage to Live’ 
to New 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. Henry Clay, and Garric! 
- +i ie SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents | a Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel'a, 
Isaac Webb, and New York a 


_ GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO. N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 21TH OF EVERY MONTH 


HIS line of packets will h fier be d of the following ships, which will suc 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th th and 28th, Portsmouth 
On the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


eee eee 


pr ip ee 


OTK ccscccccecccesces 80 








Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing frow 

4 New York. London. 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 28,Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, rd, “ 3 “ 24) July 13, Nov. 13, March 18 
Southampton, new, Tinker June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8 “ 2, 28, s 2 

toria, Champion, | “ 24 “ ‘24,  ‘*" s4/Aug 13 Dec.i3” April 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Woe July 8, Nov. 8, Marché} ** 2, “ 28, “« 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, m4, « 2. “o o Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April *} “ 23, 28, 3 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, « 4 « 24, R 2410ct, 13, Feb. 13, June 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex . To 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., ree 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at o75, outward, for each adult, Without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible 

Sarcels, oF 5 packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Ladin, Py signed a 
SOHN N GRISWOLD, 76 South street, N. 

Pi 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & GO.’ts Sdon 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
SECOND LINE.—The following ships will ieave Havre on the 16th, and New York oa the 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS yp Abadeneey 16th Feb 
Follansbee, master. Ist May.....+secsee+ ¢ 16th June, 
gr NICHOLAS =e tember..... evens Pd eng 
‘ st February ......+++. (16th March, 
Srarlegh, master. } Ist June oe ceecccccsens jth July, 
Ist October.......se000 bb te peed 
ee, Site on eeeeecces {ith Atus 
onn, master. Ot July ...cccrccccseve th Au, 
ry: 16th Srischen 
WILLIAM TELL, new. A 16th May, 
Willard, master. 16th September, 





lst 16¢ 
They are ell first class New York built vesasia, provided ‘with all requisite ardcles for the 
comfort and conv of commanded by men of experience in the 
trade. The price of counge ta $100: without wines or liquors. 





Goods sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any c actually 
nc urred. BOYD& HINCKEN, Ag ont, 
aug 24 ae Walia 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 











OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREST. 
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